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CHAPTER I 


THE COMMISSION 


** . « . and to observe and execute the General Printed 
Instructions and such Orders and directjons as you shall from 
time to time receive from us, or any other, your Superior 
Officers for His Majesty’s Service for carrying the Royal 
Naval Reserve Acts into effect. And for so doing this shall 
be your Commission. 

‘**Given under our hands and the Seal of The Office of 
Admiralty, this 22nd day of June, 1916, in the sixth year of 
His Majesty’s Reign. 

** By Command.” 


THESE are the last words of His Majesty’s 
Commission, and the last word in promptness 
too, for I had only to wait six days for it since 
my momentous interview at the Admiralty. 
Ah, that interview! The memory of it curdles 
my blood to this day whenever I think of it, 
which—thank Heaven !—is not often. 

‘Have you ever been married?” asks the 
interrogating officer, fixing his eagle eye on 
your now harassed-looking face. 

** Never! sir,”? you answer with much em- 
phasis, inwardly congratulating yourself that 
here at least you have given a correct and 
satisfying reply ; but the result is surprising : 

** D—n it, sir, can’t you answer ‘ Yes’ or 
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‘No’? Don’t you know if you’ve ever been 
married ?”’ snaps out the all-powerful one, 
adding an artistic and melodramatic effect to 
his words by causing the inkpots and pens on 
his desk to reverberate by the contact of his 
massive fist. 

Embarrassment gives way to confusion, and 
confusion almost to doubt under the glare of 
those penetrating eyes; and one seriously 
begins to wonder if by some obscure and for- 
gotten chance one has actually taken unto 
one’s self a wife at some unknown period of 
one’s existence; but ... Bah! this is only 
terrorism—‘“‘ Hunism.”” You collect yourself, 
and answer the remaining searching questions 
(such as: “What is the name of your 
mother ? ’’) with praiseworthy nonchalance. 

‘* Come back again on Monday morning and 
we'll see what can be done,” is the great man’s 
final dictum after summing up during an 
agénising silence of about five minutes’ dura- 
tion, in which period of high tension you feel 
your old attack of the “ jim-jams ”’ coming on 
again. 

“Thank you, sir, good morning, sir.”” You 
are half-way out of the door, on the hurried 
principle of letting well alone before he should 
change his mind (they do sometimes change 
their mind in His Majesty’s Service, you 
know !). You have not been ejected from the 
room before the conclusion of the interview ; 
that is decidedly something; so you bang the 
door with much relief and start an ecstatic 
sprint down the corridor. 
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** Hi! come back, you—Mister-er-er—what’s 
er-name ! ”’ 

A momentary sinking of the heart, a re- 
spectful tap at the door, and you are in the 
awful presence again. 

““. . . And, Mister-er-er, you might go and 
make preliminary inquiries and measurements 
with regard to your uniform. Good morning.” 

Well, to cut a long story short, to the 
Admiralty on that ‘* next Monday morning ” 
I duly repaired, and from the Admiralty 
an hour and a hdlf later (although this 
second interview had lasted but a brief one 
minute) I hurriedly decamped, armed with my 
official kit order and the wherewithal to pay 
therefor. I say I “hurriedly decamped,”’ 
but this expresses it but mildly. It is an 
extraordinary thing how one rushes to get 
into uniform and as earnestly yearns to get ' 
out of it. So I arrived at the recommended 
naval tailor’s as fast as my legs and the L.G.O. 
could carry me and duly presented my kit 
order. This latter is quite worthy of note to’ 
the uninitiated. Here it is: 

“You require : 


Cap, Officer’s, R.N.R. . . : - I in number. 
Coat, Great, R.N.R. ‘ ‘ , , i He 
Jacket, Monkey, Pilot, Thick, R.N.R. . 1,, _ ,, 
Waistcoat ... Pilot, Thick, R.N.R. ee er oe 


Trousers ... Pilot, Thick, R.N.R. « Disp ss 


The name for this “‘ scrap of paper ”’ should 
be rather “* Necessary Kit Order,’ for when 
one comes to calculate the amount of equip- 
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ment one will really require, the brain starts 
to reel at once. To begin with, it is quite 
essential to have at least a double supply of 
some of the garments mentioned. It is now 
June 21st, and a blazing day at that. Observe 
—‘* Jacket, Monkey, Pilot, Thick ” (or in plain 
English the exact reverse to this formula). 
This provides only for stormy blasts in the 
North Sea or the Atlantic. What happens if 
my prospective ship betakes herself to the 
Dardanelles or Pacific Islands ? The question 
must be answered in a practical way; so, well 
—there’s another whole suit, anyhow, for a 
start; and so on. 

I am busily engaged in selecting appropriate 
proof against the more liquid of the stormy 
blasts in the shape of oilskins, sou’wester, and 
seaboots, when there enters at the shop door 
arather large man of about thirty years of age, 
in spectacles, whose every feature denotes some 
recent and brain-racking ordeal. A_ placid 
and: benign calm had now cast its lustre over 
his face, as if the exultation which tried to 
take its place were too overwhelming a jump 
after his recent trials. Evidently a “case” 
like myself. 


Taking this evident sympathy between us — 
into consideration, I nodded “‘ Good morning”? | 


to this new arrival. 

“Good morning,” he replied reflectively. 
APS” 

“Yes; and you?” | | 

‘Yes. I say——” He could contain his 
joy not one moment longer, but bubbled over 
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like a kettle at 213 degrees Fahrenheit. “I 
say, how did you get on? Wasn’t he an old 
grinder? What did you say to the matri- 
monial inquiries? How many times did he 
stump you?” and so on. 

‘¢ Apparently I managed to scrape through 
all right,” I answered with a laugh, “or I 
shouldn’t be here. How did things go with 
you? You certainly look cheery enough now, 
although, I must say, things don’t appear to 
me to have been all jam with you.” 

‘* No, that they were not,” he laughed. “A 
wonderful stroke of luck, though, or rather, 
sheer dogged perseverance. I’ve been fairly 
pestering ’em, you know, for the last six 
months ” (he chuckled at the thought). ‘ I’m 
a chartered accountant-off the stage—I mean, 
of course, in private peaceful life—and have a 
small practice in Liverpool; but you know 
we've all got to do our bit somehow, and why 
not choose what we’re most fitted for while 
we can? That’s what I say, and that’s what 
I’ve told the Admiralty at least three dozen 
times during the last half-year, but they didn’t 
believe me! . . . Well, I followed up my last 
letter immediately with my own person. I 
was Officially glared at in the usual way and 
asked some (what I call) futile questions apper- 
taining to wives and mothers-in-law. My 
replies seemed to exasperate my cross-examiner 
mightily. But in desperation he finally pro- 
mised me a commission, and—here I am!’”’ 

The pertinacity of the Paymaster appealed 
to me, and J liked him. 
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‘*1’m glad to meet you,” I said, proffering 
my hand, “and I hope we may come across 
each other many a time before the Kaiser’s 
downfall.” 

‘“Then may we never meet again,” he 
laughed; “ but I’m afraid that may not be for 
some little time to come. Kitchener said 
three years.” 

This was the middle of 1915, and before that 
awful calamity, the tragic death of that most 
wonderful soldier. 

Catching sight of the oilskins and other 
waterproof garments I was about to buy, I 
was reminded that my business in the shop 
had been in abeyance. This struck me the 
more forcibly as my eye rested on the patient 
and respectful face of the adjacent attendant, 
who was holding these articles. 

“Yes, Pll take that lot ;—and my thinner 
monkey jacket, waistcoat, and trousers will be 
ready on Wednesday, you say?” | 

** They should be, sir.”’ 

**'When shall I call? midday suit you? 
Good. Now, 7s there anything else? Can you 
suggest anything else at present, sir? ’’? I asked 
my colleague. 

“I don’t know about you, but I’m jolly 
well going to have a safety waistcoat as per 
advert.”’ 

These particular life-saving apparatuses are 
most ingenious, since they can be worn at any 
time without causing internal heat or giving 
an appearance of abnormal bulk; and by the 
simple process of producing a smal] tube from 
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your pocket, loosening a screw and blowing 
hard, you can inflate yourself at a moment’s 
notice to the dimensions of a young elephant 
and be as safe as a conger-eel in any sea. 

I pondered a moment before deciding, reck- 
oning up the rapidly increasing cost of my 
equipment, which had long since overstepped 
the limit as supplied by His Majesty; but 
“in for a penny, in for a pound,” and JI don’t 
particularly wish to quit this planet yet— 
that would be tiresome. | 

**'We can make up one of your own waist- 
coats with this invention, sir,”’ said the atten- 
dant, tempting me. 

So this decided the point. 

**'That’s all for to-day. Twelve o’clock on 
Wednesday, then. Going to Pompey on Sun- 
day ?”’ I addressed the man in spectacles. . 

“Yes: 1.50 from Victoria. Later train 
doesn’t get us there till after sunset on Sun- 
days. J was told to be in barracks before the 
sunset gun chimes (or rather booms) the hour. 
Wouldn’t do to disobey orders right away! 
We'll meet on the train, then ? ” 

er es. Got anybody to give you a send- 


*“No. All my family and relations live up 


“Meet us for lunch, then. Ill drop you a 
card when I know my arrangements definitely.” 

“Right-o! I shall be delighted. So-long 
till Sunday!” 

‘ So-long. Oh! your name, if I may ask 
it?” 
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‘* Badger, sir—Samuel Badger of Samuel 
Badger & Co., Chartered Accountants, Liver- 
pool. I’m Samuel Badger, and it being war- 
time, sir, my lady typist is perforce the sole 
Co. We must economise somewhere, you know. 
But I do not know your name.” 

I gave him my card. 

** Sunday, 1.50 at Victoria, then!” 

He nodded confirmation and J made my 
way homeward. 

‘“* Wednesday, June 28rd.— Der Tag!’” (I 
beg your pardon)—The Day! I refer to my 
diary and see that the entry against this great 
date runs as follows : 

‘First day of uniform!! My first salute 
was from a policeman at the top of Duke of 
York steps, on my way to Admiralty. In 
returning this, forgot all about walking-stick 
hooked over my right arm; dropped stick, 
which unaccountably got entangled with legs, 
and ‘took a header’ down aforesaid steps. 
Thought I caught indistinct gruff gurgles of 
merriment above me. Awful shame, but walked 
on haughtily as though nothing discomforting 
had happened. Slightly soiled trousers. How- 
ever, hope it will brush off.” 

But let us get on with the story ! 

Well, Sunday, June 27th, eventually arrives : 
as also does Mr. Badger with his paraphernalia 
at Victoria Station. A final family feed at a 
neighbouring hotel (I shall never forget my 
father’s face as he scanned the bill! but, evi- 
dently, this must be due to our gorgeous 
uniforms); a momentary panic caused by the 
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disappearance of the more necessary portion 
of my equipment (finally recovered from the 
arms of an over-zealous porter); a shrill 
whistle, the train has started to move, and 
before me lies the railroad to Portsmouth, and 
—the Future. 


CHAPTER fi 
PORTSMOUTH ‘“* R.N.B.”’ 


** PortsmMouTH Town!” 

Pompey at last! We all get out, for the 
other four blue-coated occupants of the carriage 
are bound for the Navigation School in the 
Dockyard. Badger and I are appointed to 
the “ Victory.” 

Now this fact, on the face of it, sounds 
ridiculous to the uninitiated. To think that 
any reasonably minded Government should 
condemn several thousands of mortals of all 
ranks to undergo temporary banishment and 
energetic training on a long-disused wooden 
battleship of decidedly limited proportions ! 
But the “ Victory ”’ to all practical modern pur- 
poses is the great Royal Naval Barracks ; 
those magnificent modern structures of which 
Portsmouth is so justly proud. 

On arrival at the modern ‘‘Victory,”’ you must 
first interview that stout old campaigner, the 
hall porter on duty. Whichever of the three 
he be, you may bet your life he is a splendid 
fellow ; a veritable Encyclopedia Nautica and 
guide to the town combined. 

The first advice given to us by this worthy 
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is to doff our white cap covers and hold them 
in abeyance until July Ist and the issue of the 
official printed order. This seems strange at 
first, for in London even the most high were 
wearing this additional adornment more than 
a month ago; but then, London is not Ports- 
mouth. 

Next we are shown to our “ cabins ’’—neat 
little rooms on the third floor, attended to by 
ministering urchins styled “ cabin boys.” 

Then comes the mess dinner. What a regal 
spread of silver on the table! and what a 
picturesque line of gold-laced, gold-buttoned, 
blue-jacketed figures as far as the eye can 
reach, with here and there the scarlet coat of 
a marine captain to break up the monotony of. 
the colour-scheme ! 

The president taps the table with his hammer, 
says grace—out go the lights—on go the table- 
lamps, and we sit down. A jolly good meal it 
is too; and when the mess-bill greets you at the 
end of the week you stand amazed at the small 
space which the actual food occupies therein ; 
sweepstakes for War Loan, washing and other 
beneficial (if not essential) items there may be 
in abundance, but meals seem a negligible item 
on the programme ! 

Dinner over, we drink the King’s health, 
disperse, and congregate in little groups in 
the smoke-room, where we spin yarns, and 
incidentally run up our mess-bills. 

I refer to my diary : 

‘““ Monday, June 28th.—Reported to Com- 
mander of Barracks at 8.15 a.m. along with 
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other new arrivals, comprising B. and three 
other Paymasters, and an Engineer-Lieutenant. 

‘From 9 till 11.30 underwent Instruction 
Class with my four colleagues. Lunch at 1. 
I.C. again from 2 till 4.15. Tea in smoke- 
room.”’ 


Not, on the face of it, a day’s work calcu- 
_ lated to prostrate the less mentally gifted of 
us with brain-fag or complete nervous ex- 
haustion! but, of course, we are supposed to 
‘*‘ mug up”? and commit thoroughly to memory 
during our leisure hours such knowledge and 
notes as we may have gleaned. 

Behold our class! Our temporary instructor 
—a verbose, red-bearded, pompous personage— 
sits in state upon an improvised dais, holding 
in his right hand his sceptre of majesty in the 
shape of a circular rule. As you enter the 
room he has just given vent to one of his 
grandiloquent phrases nearly as big as himself, 
and pauses with sceptre majestically poised at 
the head of a leg-pulling ex-stockbroker, who 
has joined for the period of the war. 

By a strange freak of fortune the instructor 
was once—in remote pre-war days—a clerk in 
the service of this pupil, before considering his 
mastery of accounts and the King’s English to 
be sufficient qualification for entering His 
Majesty’s Naval Forces as a Writer. The ex- 
master thoroughly appreciates the humorous 
side of the situation, and is pulling the other’s 
leg by feigning stupid ignorance at his most 
simple demonstrations and contesting every 
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point of his more abstruse doctrines with un- 
wearying persistency ! 

But there is one thing on this earth which 
Chief Writer Plunkinwater cannot do: he 
cannot foretell to a nicety the exact position 
in his dialogue where an unbidden aspirate 
will make its appearance or as unexpectedly 
play him false. 

Now Mr. P., justly determining to vent his 
indignation on some blunter-witted officer than 
his late master, was rolling his eyes about in a 
soul-devouring manner in search of a con- 
venient scapegoat. To his mingled joy and 
chagrin he espied in a corner a certain corpu- 
lent member of the company named Starkey, 
whose wide-opened mouth and head supported 
on the “‘ King’s Regulations ” before him be- 
tokened a total and sonorous disinterest in the 
proceedings for the last quarter of an hour at 
least. 

The thought that the choicest morsels of his 
recent verbal masterpiece had been thus thrown 
away was such additional gall to our volcanic 
instructor that he brought the full force of his 
arm and pent-up feelings to bear on the table 
and the assembled company by the material 
agency of his ruler. 

“Mr. Starkey, you sir! What the i. 
(yes, he got the aspirate all right that time t) 
“do you mean by making a blankety fool of 
my class, sir! Are you aware, sir, that your 
angelic behaviour is calculated not only to bring 
this whole cherubic course of instruction under 
the most censurable ridicule, but to insult the 
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very seraphic name of our King himself, sir ! ”’ 
(Another tremendous blow on the table.) ‘I 
represent the King, sir” (entirely forgetting 
that were we to meet in the open, he would 
be obliged to salute every one of us for this 
self-same reason), “‘ and were it not for your 
blazing uniform, sir, [Pd dazzling-well take 
you high up aloft, sir, and ’ang you to the mast 
"ead by your ’air!” ... 

On Saturday, July 8rd, we were duly ex- 
amined on our knowledge gathered during the 
past week, having been initiated the day before 
into the mysteries and intricacies of the Naval 
Cash Book by the good-natured Paymaster- 
in-Chief, and as luck, would have it, our papers 
all successfully passed muster. 

“* Monday, July 5th.—Started victualling 
course. Got up at 5.380 a.m. to watch whole 
carcasses of meat cut up and weighed in 
butcher’s shed. (Cannot possibly conceive how 
this sacrifice of a night’s rest is going to help 
me to trample on Kaiser!) Starkey arrived 
ten minutes late in a somnambulant con- 
dition and a pair of pyjamas, a sweater and 
monkey-jacket being loosely thrown over the 
latter. 

*“‘ Left this scene of bloodshed after three- 
quarters of an hour of unmitigated boredom. 
The entertainment completed, Badger and I 
betook ourselves per ferry-boat to Gosport. 
Arrived back at barracks for breakfast at 8 
o’clock, just as the ensign was being raised to 
the masthead. This is a diurnal ceremony at 
which the band plays ‘God Save the King’ 
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during the flag’s progress, and all stand stiff 
at attention. 

‘* At 9 o’clock we had to report ourselves for 
Victualling, and were chivvied about from one 
office to another, until—quite by chance—we 
found ourselves among the store-rooms. Here 
we were carted around by a communicative 
Petty Officer, who showed us all the wash-tubs, 
salt-cellars, and such warlike utensils, and ex- 
plained the mysterious markings and _hiero- 
glyphies appertaining to the mess crockery. 

‘“* At 3 p.m. more victualling, coached by the 
Fleet Paymaster.” 

So says my “trusty guide” the diary. We 
all, of course, displayed much interest in these 
culinary proceedings. 

We were lined up before our communicative 
instructor with his pots and pans, and he had 
just regaled us with the rhetorical : 

“* Now, gen’lemen, arter I’ve been givin’ ye 
all this eddication on the subject o’ mess traps, 
ye oughter be able to take chairge o’ the 
King’s kitchen, every man jack o’ ye; and 
now we'll go and see the linen, an’ then the 
*tater-machine.”’ 

How long these courses of instruction would 
continue, and what additional initiation into 
naval mysteries would be vouchsafed to us, 
was a matter of great speculation to us all. 
Some of our co-rankers at the barracks had 
remained stationary therein for the last two 
months, hourly awaiting their appointment 
to a ship or naval base. But none of us were 
destined to undergo even our complete official 
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training, for a sudden batch of urgent blue 
forms from the Admiralty on Wednesday the 
7th sent us all scattering on our ways at an 
hour’s notice. The ex-stockbroker found him- 
self appointed to the light cruiser Scylla, tem- 
porarily based at an east coast naval depot. 
The somnolent Starkey, whose appointment 
was labelled ‘“‘ Particularly urgent,” discovered 
before him a cross-country journey to a base 
in Wales, there to fill the place of the patrol 
yacht Gooseberry’s domestic officer, who had 
recently taken to flying. 

A speedy departure to neighbouring South- 
ampton was the lot meted out to both Badger 
and myself. Here our prospective ships— 
both magnificent yachts lent to the Admiralty 
by millionaires with a patriotic view to des- 
troying the submarine scourge—were under- 
going the preliminary stages of fitting-up as 
efficient men-of-war. We will call Badger’s 
yacht the Wallflower: mine the Utopia. 


CHAPTER ITl 
THE YACHT 


WE arrived at Southampton Docks station 
late in the afternoon of July 7th. 
_ The Utopia is a splendid specimen of a pri- 
vate steam yacht. Of some 1,600 tons dis- 
placement and somewhere between 250 and 
800 feet in length, she looked a veritable 
colossus moored beside the little gunboats and 
smaller yachts. My heart gave a bound when 
I saw this big beauty, with her spotless white 
paint still untouched by dingy grey. To think 

that I was destined to pass my war days in 
_ this veritable floating mansion! On reaching 
*he ship’s gangway I was respectfully accosted 
vy the quartermaster on duty,.a small sandy- 
aaired man in the garb of an A.B., standing 
entinel like a modern Horatius Cocles in blue 
‘umper and baggy trousers. 

“Ts this the Utopia?” I inquired quite 
unnecessarily, by way of something to say. 

The man put three fingers of his hand up to 
his cap. : 

““ It is, zur,” he replied. 
“Ys the Captain aboard ? ” 

Up went the fingers again. 
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**No, zur; the Hadmiral’s not aboard, zur, 
but ’ez ztayin’ at present at a ho-tel, zur. 
°E’ll be ’ere to-morrer at noine, zur.”’ 

“Oh, I see. Where is he staying? ” 

“ QOi’m not zertain, zur,’”’ with a shake of 
the head and the fingers again; “ but oi can 
go and foind out.”’ 
It is an extraordinary thing about this man 

that he apparently is not physically capable 
of making any statement whatsoever without 
this accompanying digital manipulation. 

** I am the Paymaster of this ship ”’ (up went 
the three fingers). “I shall be here to- 
morrow at nine. Good-night.” 

** Good-night, zur.” 

It was of no use my entertaining the slightest 
thought of taking up my abode on board for 
the next three weeks at least—I imagined. 
One single glance had shown me the ship 
overrun by an army of plumbers (some two 
hundred strong, I should say), all putting 
their final energies, before ** knocking off ’”’ for 
the day, into knocking out of the ship as much 
noise and din as her supply of pipes and metal 
generally, together with their own hammers, 
could possibly afford. 

So.I must needs seek out an hotel. Now, 
my knowledge of Southampton and its powers 
of accommodation was absolutely nil; _ but, 
as luck would have it, my eye at that moment 
happened to rest upon a large edifice standing 
almost within the dockyard itself, and bearing 


the inscription ‘South-Western Hotel” in | 


large capitals. So thither I repaired. 
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That night I slept the sleep of the justly 
weary, dreaming for the most part of stately 
white ships and uproarious plumbers, to the 
accompaniment of the clash of shunting traffic 
within the Docks, and the rumbling of the 
heavy guns passing beneath my window on 
their way towards embarkation and the Wes- 
tern Front. 

To get over the intervening ground (or 
rather, water) which lies between our present 
position and the open sea with as much speed 
as 1s practicable, I will again have recourse to 
my diary : 

** Thursday, 8:h.—Went on board the Utopia | 
at 9 a.m. A stalwart bluejacket ushered me 
into the presence of Admiral Forsyth, the 
captain of the ship; having interviewed whom 
I started work right away. Great muddle, 
and veritable sea of papers strewn about the 
place, all relating to the ship’s commissioning 
(about a fortnight ago) and proceedings before 
my arrival. These have all to be sorted out 
and thoroughly got to the bottom of. Here 
is a week’s work at least ! 

‘“* Admiral Forsyth, our captain, is a fine- 
looking man, thoroughly seamanlike. He is 
tall, erect, and clean-shaven ; about fifty-eight 
years of age; with iron-grey hair and an eye 
both kind and fiery—inspiring confidence and 
terror, as the case may be, but the deepest 
respect in either. He had retired as Rear- 
Admiral some three years before the out- 
break of hostilities, but at the immediate com- 
mencement of the war he offered his services | 
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to the Admiralty, who forthwith gave him 
the lucrative post of admiral of a base. This, 
however, he would not accept, saying that he 
would rather assume a lower rank so that he 
might come into actual contact with the 
enemy, and suggested a fighting command in 
the Royal Naval Division. This request the 
Admiralty refused; but, by way of compromise, 
they offered him a captaincy in the Patrol or 
* Admiral’s’ Squadron, of which not a few 
vessels are commanded by stout old hearts 
like himself. 

‘* During the morning Badger dropped in for 
afew minutes. The Wallflower is at anchor in 
another dock quite five minutes’ walk from 
us, and a good stretch of the legs at that. His 
ship is also uninhabitable, so he says; but he 
is not going to be put out at all by this petty 
circumstance and is determined on no account — 
' to go to the expense of ‘living out.’ I re- 
marked that I fully intended to put in a claim 
for ‘subsistence’ to cover my hotel bill; but 
he opined that I might send in blue forms 
galore to the Accountant-General until I was 
as blue myself, and I would only receive a 
curt refusal, or be put under such a bewilder- 
ing and irrelevant cross-examination as to 
each specific detail of my expenditure that 
the result would come to the same thing. I 
wonder if he is right! Anyhow, after I had 
knocked off work this evening, I immediately 
shifted my quarters to the old Dolphin. 

“I pride myself on one signal act of fore- 
thought: before I left, I advised my old 
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friend the quartermaster on duty of my change 
of residence. Hearing this intelligence, he 
put up his three fingers promptly, and wrote 
it down on paper meditatively, merely re- 
marking that he was quite certain that the 
Dolphin was not where the *‘ Hadmiral’ was 
staying, and that he thought I might like to 
know it. I learnt this man’s name for the 
first time to-day: it is Benjamin Freake. 

“I am writing this diary before going to 
sleep in a wonderful old worm-eaten four- 
poster bed. I trust my rest may be undis- 
turbed.” 


But my night’s rest was not undisturbed, as 
I had hoped. Would that I had never en- 
trusted my new address to a living soul, much 
less to a fool of a quartermaster! In my 
dreams I was steaming peacefully under a 
cloudless sky in the beautiful Utopia, when 
suddenly there came a deafening report on 
our starboard bow and I was nearly precipi- 
tated out of bed—overboard, I mean—and 
forthwith there commenced the most awe- 
inspiring banging and rattle of guns that you 
ever heard in all your life. This sound gradu- 
ally transformed itself into a horrible con- 
catenation of double-knocks upon my _ bed- 
room door, which almost awakened me. 

‘‘M-myum-m-oom,” said I vaguely in re- 
sponse, burying my head deep amongst the 
blankets and promptly going to sleep again 
more soundly than before. 

But this human battering-ram was not to 
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be gainsaid; so, being thoroughly awakened 
by a second onslaught upon my door, I made 
inquiries (in a none too Sunday tone, I fear) 
as to who my visitor might be. 

** Quartermaster Freake, zur,’? came the la- 
conic reply from without (and I’m certain I 
could feel that the miserable wretch was put- 
ting up his three fingers to his head for my 
express entertainment). 

‘What the Halley’s Comet are you doing 
here, Quartermaster Freake ? Good heavens ! 
is the ship on fire ? ”’ 

I fairly hopped out of bed and opened the 
door as this awful picture presented itself to 
my mind; of course utterly regardless for the 
moment as to what degree of picture I myself 
should present by this sudden emergence at 
the head of the stairs in a fluster and flannel 

yjamas. 

**Oh, noa, zur,” was the phlegmatic reply. 
*“Qi’m jist a-goin’ orff dooty, zur, an’ oi 
thought as ’ow you'd jist loike me to bring you 
the ship’s mornin’ letters, zur, as Hadmiral ’e 
sez they wuz hall to be given to you, zur.” 

(Here I had to beat a retreat, as the mana- 
geresS was seen coming up the stairs.) 

** Freake,” I said through the door, ‘* you are 
a silly ass.”’ 

“* Oh, noa, zur, oi may be an ass, but oi 
b’ain’t a silly ass.”’ 

I suppose this retort must have been fright- 
fully smart, if the truth were but known; 
anyhow, it completely mystified me. It is, 
however, a fully acknowledged unwritten law 
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that officers must not admit any little defect 
of their own under any circumstances what- 
soever; so I changed the subject promptly. | 

‘* What’s the time, Freake ?”’ I inquired. | 

“* Nearly half-past eight, zur.”’ 

‘*Then what the dickens do you mean by 
waking me up at this time with all those 
ridiculous letters, when you were perfectly 
aware that I should be down at the ship in a 
quarter of an hour ? ”’ 

Of course, this argument was final, for I 
heard him turn thoughtfully on his heel and 
shuffle away. 

I dressed, broke fast, and hurried to the 
docks in record time, putting my foot over the 
gangway at exactly one minute to nine, pre- 
cisely one minute previous to our Captain’s 
arrival. | 

‘‘ Ah, good morning—good morning!” he 
said, cheerily rubbing his hands _ together. 
‘* Hard at work again, I see!” 

I smiled a soapy sort of smile in reply, 
accompanying it with an inarticulate noise 
something like a gargle, and feeling just a little 
bit of a hypocrite. But, having come to the 
end of the imaginary sum which I was so deeply 
intent upon solving when the Captain came in, 
it was quite obvious that something had to 
be done, and that pretty quickly too. So I 
rang the electric bell once. 

Enter Chief Steward, a fat little man named 
Mackrell, who forthwith addresses himself to 
the Captain. 

CS,: “Sir?” 
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Captain (eyeing steward from crown to toe, 
and from toe to crown again): ‘* Well, and 
what do you want ? ” 

C.S. (with slight confusion) : “JT thought 
you rang the bell for me, sir.’ 

Captain (addressing both C.S. and me, em- 
phatically) : ** Now, look here, my friends ; let 
the meaning of these bells be clearly under- 
stood amongst us, once and for all. When I 
ring once, my coxswain comes; when I ring 
twice, you come (to C.S.)—got that ?” 

_ CS. (a little doubtfully): ‘ Yes, sir.” 

Captain (after keeping his eye fixed on C.S. 
for one whole minute, much to the latter’s 
discomfort : “* And when I give three rings———”’ 

C.S. saphae amen ge ** Yessir.” 

Captain: “ chica _ ect the quarter- 
master on duty to come. at quite clear ? ”’ 

I, C.S. (in unison): ‘“ Yeu sir.”” 

Captain (to C.S.): “Now, how many times 
do I ring when I want you to come | th 

rs S. (eagerly): ‘Twice, sir.’ 

a ge aes All right : then don’t niga that 
mistake again.” 

C.S. (confidently): ‘“‘ No, sir.’ 

Captain (to me): “ Now, sal do you want 
tosee?” | 
. J: ‘* IT should like, sir, to have a word with 
the quartermaster who was on duty when the 
mails came in. I have not taken the letters 
from him yet.” 

Captain: ‘* Very well. Mackrell !”’ 

C.S. (very much alive): “ Sir!” 

Captain: “Do you know which was the 
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quartermaster on duty when this morning’s 
mail came in? ”’ 

C.S.: ** Yessir: Quartermaster Freake, sir.”’ 

Captain: “Then kindly desire Quarter- 
master Freake to step this way—immediately.” 

C.S. (half-way out of the door): ‘* Yessir.” 

A rather long pause, a sound of shuffling, 
and enter Quartermaster Freake; with four 
days’ growth of beard on one side of his face 
and much shaving soap and bleeding on the 
other, the former being hastily dispelled by 
means of a pocket-handkerchief whilst enter- 
ing the room. 

Captain: **I hear that you were on duty 
at the gangway, Freake, when the postman 
went his rounds this morning. The Paymaster 
would like to have the letters.” 

Quartermaster Freake pauses rather a long 
time before replying. He opens his mouth to 
speak, but nothing comes. Then he recollects 
himself and pulls out from the rim of his cap 
the letters with which we are already ac- 
quainted, and hands them to me like one 
in a trance. 

I: “Thank you, Freake.’’ (Scanning ad- 
dresses and handing five out of the six over to 
Captain)—“ These are all directed to you 
privately, sir.” 

Captain: “‘ Thanks, my boy. What’s that 
official communication about—not my sailing 
orders already ? ”’ | 

I epee running my eye down the three 
closely typed sheets contained within the sixth 
envelope, bearing the initials “ O.H.M.S.’’) : 
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‘No, sir. So far as I can make out, it deals 
mainly with a manicure set left behind by 
some previous female inhabitant of this ship. 
These are all the directions for recovering the 
mislaid article, sir; but since every landmark 
mentioned has been either turned upside down 
or put ashore during the past week, I’m afraid 
it will be a bit of a tough job, sir.” 

Captain: ‘* Let us test the retrieving powers 
of my coxswain.” So Captain rings bell once. 
Enter chief steward smilingly., Captain eyes 
him witheringly. Exit chief steward pre- 
cipitately. 

Captain (turning to me): “It is a wonder- 
ful thing what a quantity of born fools there 
are in this world!’’ (Here he looks at me very 
hard.) ‘“‘ Would you believe it! After drum- 
ming that bell over and over again into your 
wooden heads Oh! I beg your pardon——” 
(Quartermaster Freake sniggers and is ejected). 

I (smiling sweetly): ‘‘ Granted, sir.” 

Captain (continuing): ‘‘I meant, of course, 
_ after drumming it into his wooden ? (Con- 
versation is here interrupted by the entrance of 
Sampson, the Captain’s colossal coxswain, and 
the rightful owner of the one-ring-on-the-bell 
summons.) : 

Sampson (with a voice like a bull): ‘* SIR.’ 

Captain: ‘* Look here, Sampson, my friend : 
do you consider yourself qualified to be en- 
trusted with a commission of some little deli- | 
cacy ? I don’t mind telling you, Sampson, 
that: it has to do with a lady.” : 

Sampson (in confidentja] stentorjan whisper): . 
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** Trust me, sir: I won’t compromise nobody, 
sir; besides, ’’m used to them little affairs 
misself,”’ 

Captain (smiling): “‘ No, no, Sampson, that 
is hardly what I meant. What I want you to 
do is to hunt about in this ship and bring your 
sleuth-hound propensities to bear upon finding 
a certain lady’s manicure set, which has been 
left behind by mistake. Here are the direc- 
tions, but I’m afraid they will not help you 
much.” . 

Sampson (very disappointed): * Oh, sir: I 
thought .. . Orlright, sir.” (Hesitating at the 
door.) ‘*But what sort o’ arrangement be 
this ’ere lady’s man-cure set? Wos they the 
little fellers wot she cleans ’er teeth with ? ” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE ‘** UTOPIA’S”” CREW 


‘“* Friday, 9th.—This morning our senior sub- 
lieutenant turned up. His name is George 
Marshall : a tal] man of some eight-and-twenty 
summers, with a charming air and an equally 
charming young wife, to whom he introduced 
me this evening. I like this officer very much 
indeed. He is what the modern young lady 
- would style ‘So good-looking, and oh! such 
a dear!’ 

‘* We soon chummed up together He and 
his wife are boarding at some apartments in. 
the town, until such time as the Utopia shall 
be fit as a fighting unit. I dined with them 
to-night at their ‘ digs,’ where I was introduced 
to Messrs. Blythe and Dennett, two of the Wall- 
flower’s sub-lieutenants, who are also residing 
here temporarily.” 


Saturday is an eventful day for me, being 
my first pay-day. I will take advantage, 
through the medium of the pay-table, of intro- 
ducing to you the more important characters 
on board who wil] crop up from time to time in 
this history. : 

co 
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There is only one serious contretemps in 
connection with this first payment; this is, 
however, speedily rectified. | 

“We will pay now,” says Captain Forsyth 
at 12.80 o’clock precisely. ‘‘ Are you ready, 
Paymaster ? ” 

** Quite ready, sir, if you are.” 

** Very well, then. Sampson, tell Mr. Keat- 
ing to muster all hands on deck for payment 
immediately.” (Mr.. Keating is our boat- 
swain, by the by.) | 

The Captain then retires to his after cabi 
for a few minutes, during which space of time 
the men are mustered outside on the quarter- 
deck. Then he returns to his for’ard sitting- 
room, which we are temporarily using together 
as an Office. 

‘““Are you quite ready to commence pay- 
ment, Paymaster ?”’ he repeats. | 

“Yes, sir: quite ready when you are.” 

** Very well, then: . Mr. Keating, will you 
kindly keep your men quiet out there? I can 
hardly hear myself speak. (A few choice 
a are heard issuing from the mouth 
of Mr. Keating, effectually silencing these 
clamourers for lucre.)—‘‘ Now, Paymaster, let 
us make a start. First man !—Got the money 
all right ? ” | 

** Money, sir? I haven’t got the money !! 
Good heavens! I was quite under the impres- 
sion, sir, that you-——Oh, dear me! !” | 

The remarks on the subject as expressed by 
Captain Forsyth—courteous gentleman that 
he always is—are nevertheless quite unprint- 
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able. However, the wonderful fact remains: 
here are we starting to pay a full week’s wages 
to our lusty crew with no wherewithal what- 
soever! Surely this is a circumstance hardly 
to be adequately expressed by the term 
** nuisance ! ”’ 

But all comes out well in the end, as these 
little worries usually do. Suffice it to say 
that the official registered letter received this 
morning from Portsmouth, containing the 
cheque for amount of crew’s payment to date, 
is finally recovered from within the cap of the 
unfortunate and blissfully oblivious Quarter- 
master Freake. 7 

This little circumstance naturally necessi- 
tates my trotting off to the bank, with great 
expedition and a hand-bag, in order to bring 
back the lucre. I arrive to find that it is now 
1 o’clock and the place has just closed for 
the day. However, by dint of much bell-pull- 
ing, and wire-pulling, the door of the building © 
is at last opened to me and its occupants pre- 
vailed upon to stretch a point in His Majesty’s 
favour. 

Arrived back at the ship, preparations are 
again set in motion for carrying out our inter- 
rupted programme. The men once more line 
up on the port side of the quarter-deck cabin 
under the strict surveillance of Mr. Keating, 
and relays of official Stentors take up their 
posts at the cabin and deck doors, to yell the 
name of each man as it is read out. - 

The Captain sits at the table with the pay- 
sheet in front of him, whilst I have before me 
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little confused piles of silver and copper and 
a great mass of paper money, which there has 
been no time whatever to sort out owing to 
the exigencies of the occasion. 

The first men on the list are the four quarter- 
masters, they having been on board the 
longest: with the exception of one Jennings, 
the chief carpenter, who was taken over to- 
gether with the ship from the previous owner. 

“Huntley!” shouts the Captain, reading 
the first name. 

‘* Huntley!’ yells the man at the cabin 
door. 

‘* Huntley !”? screams the man at the deck 
door. 

‘Huntley !°? Mr. Keating’s raucous voice 
is dimly audible. 

In walks Huntley briskly, sweeps his pay 
into the crown of his cap more briskly still, 
and departs through the starboard door on to 
the deck again. 

“Palmer!” is the next name vociferated 
in quadruplicate. Soin comes Palmer, pockets 
his pay, and also retires by the starboard door. 
This is a thickset man, a little below the 
medium height, and a little above fifty, with 
thin black hair turning to grey, a rather 
aquiline nose, and very penetrating steel-grey 
eyes. He is a native of Jersey, and holds that 
that island is absolutely unrivalled by any other 
land in the world. 

66 Pp eak ! 39 

A stoutish, jolly-faced man enters the room. 
He takes his money in the regulation fashion 


a 
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and turns on his heel preparatory to de- 
parting. 

** Peak,’ says the Captain. 

66 Sir ! 39 

** Get your forelock cut.” 

“Yessir.” (Exit starboard.) Next man on 
the list : 

** Freake!” 

After a pause of some moments’ duration— 
during which period of suspense his name has 
been repeated crescendo three times by each 
separate Stentor—our old friend appears on the 
scene. He is now looking smart and clean— 
and is quite shaved, too, for once! but per- 
haps this is to atone for his ghastly blunder ; 
who knows ? 

Perhaps I have, up till now, rather maligned 
this particular individual. If so, I must 
humbly beg forgiveness on the double grounds 
of an interrupted night’s rest and a rather 
hashed-up pay-day. But Quartermaster 
, Freake most certainly has his good points, and 
many of them, too. One of these is a con- 
scientious and rather over-literal capacity for 
transacting messages and instructions. Just 
tell Freake to convey such-and-such an order 
to so-and-so and you need think no more on 
the matter, until you see the result with your 
own eyes, carried out to the letter. 

This quartermaster has been in the regular 
Naval Reserve for some years before the war, 
and during his annual training theren—brief 
though it be—has earned distinction at the 
wheel. | 
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The next to be paid is a group of brawny 
Scottish fishermen, part of a large batch arrived 
at Portsmouth last Tuesday from Argyllshire, 
and sent on to us the following day. The first 
name is called by the Captain : 

** McDurmot ! ” 

‘** Mc-Door-mat!”? repeats the man at the 
cabin door (Tobias Pippin, A.B., and rather 
hard of hearing). | 

The. inoffensive name eventually arrives on 
deck in the guise of *McTurnip,” in which 
state of digression from the clan title of his 
forefathers it is wholly unrecognised by its 
-owner, until repeated four times, thus causing 
no inconsiderable delay. | 

After a great amount of difficulty is experi- 
enced in teaching McDurmot to sweep his 
wealth into his cap in the orthodox manner— 
also a slight perturbation occasioned by the 
discovery that the Captain had lent him five- 
and threepence, which must be deducted from 
his pay, and every one present can oblige us . 
with everything but the correct amount of 
change—the payment proceeds gaily on its 
way. 

Of the Scots who follow, there is McVitie, 
six-foot and slender; McPherson, sturdy and 
strong; McLachlan, brawny and big; Mc- 
Laughlin, sombre and small; Ferguson, fair 
and fat; McNab, nosy and nimble; and last 
—but not least (in point of proportions, at 
any rate)—there is Abernethy, adipose but 
agile. These men all receive their week’s 
wages in advance and are duly dismissed with 

4 | | 
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the summary admonition to get their forelock 
cut. 

Next called is the boatswain, Mr. Keating 
himself. He is rather annoyed this morning ; 
for, whilst meeting recruits at the station, he 
was ingloriously mistaken for a railway porter 
by a well-meaning old lady, who offered him 
twopence to carry her hat-box over to a cab. 
But Mr. Keating is really a landed proprietor 
in his own right—let there be no mistake 
about that! Rumour has it that he is the 
lawful possessor of countless acres in Western 
a and of goodness knows how many 
COWS 

To look at, Mr. Keating is a small, weazened, 
beetle-browed, pippin-faced man of about 
forty-five, with an enormous pair of black, droop- 
ing moustachios, and an equally large sense of 
his own importance. Ever since | first beheld 
this little man bustling about amongst our 
raw recruits, I have somehow never been able 
to wholly dislodge from my mind the idea of a 
superannuated seal at the Zoological Gardens, 
cooped up with a handful of penguins and 
ae Be their every movement. 

think, too, that the boatswain must be 
some distant lineal or collateral descendant of 
the late Mrs. Malaprop of glorious memory, 
for he cannot utter a single sentence without 
displaying the remarkable ancestral tendency 
of invariably saying the wrong thing. 

Next comes Jennings, the chief carpenter ; 
a grave dark man of about fifty, rather bald, 
and with very decisive features. 
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Mackrell, the Captain’s steward, follows; then 
come more able seamen (Sampson, Flower- 
dew, Peters, Robinson, Pippin, Price, Flinders, 
Raglass, and Jeffereys, a handsome, swarthy 
New Zealander). Next we have ten fire- 
men, then a half-dozen greasers or leading 
stokers, and finally the cooks and assistant 
stewards, 

When it comes to Sampson’s turn to be 
remunerated, the worthy giant is told to stand 
by to be questioned by the Captain when the 
a of payment is over. This naturally 
eads him to much inward speculation, and 
misgivings as to whether he has unconsciously 
committed some legally punishable crime of 
the existence of which he is himself unaware. 

Iam rather perturbed, at the conclusion of 
the proceedings, to find myself five pounds to 
the good. ‘“‘ Never mind; this is on the right 
side, at any rate!’’ is my cheerful comment 
on this unwonted phenomenon. The mystery 
is explained, however, by the fact that there 
are still three stokers on watch in the engine- 
room, who have to be relieved in order to pre- 
sent themselves at the pay-table. 

Now these silly fellows say they want £2 
apiece; but how in the world is this feat to be 
accomplished, may I ask? I feel cold beads 
of perspiration already beginning to course 
down my forehead, and would to Heaven that 
I were possessed of the magical creative faculties 
of Chung-Ling-Soo! But an awkward situa- 
tion is here again saved; for at this moment 
there comes a sharp knock on the door and in 
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steps Jeffereys, holding in his hand a £1 paper 
note. 

‘I believe you have given me a sovereign 
too much, sir,” he says to me. “ Two of my 
notes were stuck together.” : 

I shall also do my level best to try to 
secure this man’s promotion. 


** Well, Sampson, and how did you get on 
with your hunt for the manicure set? Were 
you successful ? ”’ 

** Noa, sir. Me an’ my mate Pippin, sir, we 
hunts about among them togs in the lady’s 
wardrobe, sir; he finds a kind o’ hivory spike 
along o them petticuts, sir; so I thought as 
?ow we was ‘a-gettin warm ’——” 

“That will do, Sampson; you have evi- 
dently done your best. Thank you.” 


CHAPTER V 
SHAPING DOWN 


REALLY we are getting along swimmingly. 

Wednesday, July 14th, has arrived, and the 
Utopia has already assumed an artistic piebald 
appearance, being partially painted grey in a 
few spasmodic squares. 

There is agitation in the pantry, too, for 
electricians are at work fixing up this indis- 
pensable apartment as a telephone exchange. 

We have not yet got our galley fire alight. 
This great event—so says Mr. Jarvis, the chief 
engineer—will form the stepping-stone to an 
entirely new and glorious epoch, in which we 
shall all be actually living on board, without 
the anxiety of wondering if our- out-of-poeket 
hotel expenses will be eventually made up to 
us by a munificent Government. But we can 
mot get rid of those plumbers; for no sooner 
has one series of pipes been successfully 
negotiated in the kitchen, than some brilliant 
individual springs a leak in the Captain’s bath- 
room, and so on ad infinitum. 

This Wednesday is marked by the arrival 
of a fresh batch of seamen recruits and stokers, 
sent on to us from Portsmouth. 

_ As Paymaster of the ship, I find myself to 
b3 
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be a highly responsible personage and rather 
important (!), for all the messing and slops '— 
and in fact every civil and domestic function 
on board—comes under my sole jurisdiction, 
governed, of course, by the Captain, and to a 
certain extent by the King’s Regulations and 
Admiralty Instructions. I do not wish to 
imply by the term “ domestic function” that 
I go the nightly round of our sailors’ berths 
and place hot-water bottles tenderly in each 
man’s bed. No. At this moment I am busy- 
ing myself over the matter of a quantity of 
derelict bedding and pillows which have been 
carefully left behind in an unwashed condition 
by the late owners, and unearthed from the 
depths of the firemen’s forecastle by the dili- 
gent Sampson. Now this case, trivial as it 
may seem, nevertheless presents unfathomable 
difficulties, chief amongst them being the 
problem as to whose business it is to defray 
the expenses of cleaning such unruly linen: for 
everything apparently depends upon whether 
the bedding, or the pillows, or both, be legally 
deemed ‘* necessaries’ or “ luxuries’: if the 
latter, then the late occupants must pay; if 
the former, the Government ought to. All 
this is rather worrying to me at first, and I am 
tearing my hair in consequence. The Captain 
observes this capillary destruction and in- 
quires into the cause thereof. I reply with a 
sigh that my original reason for joining. the 
Navy was to hold combat with the German 
Empire, not with the Utopia’s washing. : 
1 Merely another word for clothings 
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“You'll get plenty of combat by the time 
we’ve finished,”? says Admiral Forsyth. “I 
had thought of putting you up aloft, in case of 
action, as observing officer. I do not expect, 
however,” he continues, ‘“‘ that there will be 
any time to take observations in case of a 
submarine attack. No; since you feel so 
warlike, you had better take charge of the 
smaller guns. I think that will be best from 
every point of view, for I cannot hope for 
more than two lieutenants besides Mr. Marshall 
(who is to be my navigator, and will therefore 
take his action, station on the bridge), and 
these must look after the heavier armaments, 
I shall therefore make you my Fighting Pay- 
master.” 7 

I overwhelm this considerate captain with 
thanks; for to use cannon against our foe 
has, above all things, been my most cherished 
dream for the past year. All thoughts of slo 
and stores are in a moment banished to the 
four winds and my mind has now only space 
for shot and shell. I am _ brought back to 
earth rather suddenly, however—— 

‘With regard to those dirty pillows and | 
things *”’ (‘Oh Lor!” I thought), “* ——you 
had better refer them to the Paymaster-in- 
Chief at Portsmouth: he will no doubt deal 
with them, or, if in doubt himself, send them 
on to the Accountant-General. By the by, 
you might also send aletter tothe Flag-Captain 
about hurrying up those eon engineers of 
ours: ask for a couple of electricians as well— 
if we demand two, we may get one if we're 
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lucky. I must have a doctor too, but I 
will write to the Admiralty myself about. 
that.’ 

He has just begun to carry this into effect, 
and I have barely commenced my jo task 
of shifting the whole bag of bedding and 
pillows on to the shoulders of my superior 
at Portsmouth—at least, such is my innocent 
illusion—when there comes from the direc- 
tion of the door a hesitating knock, which is 
repeated in a timid and irritatmg manner 
until its owner is bidden in stern accents to 
enter. 

An undecided shuffling is heard, as if the 
delinquent is momentarily crushed by this dis- 
play of mock frightfulness and is uncertain 
whether to cut and run for it before his identity 
should be discovered. He evidently thinks 
better of it, however, for first the nose, then the 
moustache, and finally the whole fat face and 
form of James McDurmot, A.B., make their 
gradual appearance. Staring blankly and look- 
ing more surprised than ever, he eventually 
emits some weird cannibalistic sounds, which 
in a few moments we rightly conjecture to be’ 
very broad Scotch. 

Captain: ‘ Well, and what do you want, 
my friend ? ” 

McDurmot (as I hear him, pointing at me) : 
** Wha-ha weel, wee-hee—— f 

(“ No, 1 don’t think so,” I thought in reply, 
but said nothing.) | 

At last it is discovered through the inter- 
pretation of Ferguson, who is a Lowlander, 
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that the sons of the North, one and all, have 
sent every particle of their pay home to their 
wives for safe keeping! On being asked for 
subscriptions by their mess-caterer, no little 
surprise was exhibited (especially by McDur- 
mot, who cannot get over it) at the informa- 
tion that the weekly wage has to pay for their 
food as well as other personal expenditure. 
They are now appealing to me through the 
medium of their spokesman—who evidently 
imagines that I am a kind of little official 
Croesus on wheels—to conjure up funds from 
some ethereal region to carry them on till the 
end of the week. Now, since the only public 
money on board is that which is sent per 
cheque from the Base every Saturday, and not 
one farthing above or below the amount re- 
quisite for our immediate needs, there is, of 
course, only one thing to be done: this one 
thing is done, and the Captain generously 
** forks out.” 

‘*My word! what a task of training we have 
got in front. of us!” he remarks when the last 
sound of retreating footsteps is echoed up the 
stairs. ‘‘ Our work is certainly cut out to get 
some of these chaps into fighting trim! We 
have only one man aboard who has had even 
the scantiest naval experience—and he is a bit 
of an ass. Can you shoot?” 

‘*T have had a certain amount of practice 
with revolvers and rifles.” 

“Good. As soon as we get away from 
these accursed docks and plumbers, I shall get 
you to teach some of these fellows. We will 
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tow a target—that is what I have always done 
before.” 


On entering the dockyard on the morning of 
the 15th I was held up for a few moments at 
the main gates, the reason for this delay being 
a large batch of German prisoners, recently 
disembarked, who were being marched out on 
their way towards internment. These looked 
tattered and dejected for the most part, but 
some bore on their half-starved faces every 
sign of joy at the thought of capture and 
comparative rest. 

As I go back to my hotel in the evening I 
again pause before repassing the dock gates; 
but this time it is a large detachment of our 
own soldiers coming in which causes me to 
stop. The brave fellows are all singing lustily 
—every man of them. It really is extra-. 
ordinary and wonderful in the extreme how 

, these chaps can one and all burst into the 
most lively and popular music-hall song with 
the knowledge that maybe half of their number 
may never set foot on their native soil again. 
It beats me altogether to know how they can 
do it! I do not think I could, unless urged 
on by the frantic courage of absolute despera- 
tion. But how can the German War Lord ever 
hope to crush a nation whose sons are like 
these now tramping before me? He cannot; 
and he will not, either. 

Large numbers of spectators are gathered 
together outside the barrier, all cheering, wav- 
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ing, and wishing the lads Godspeed. Some are 
silently weeping, too; for many are the folk 
who have come from far and near to catch a 
final fleeting glimpse of their own dear ones 
before departing from these shores; and the 
dock entrance stands as their last chance—the 
limit beyond which no unauthorised civilian 
may pass. 

The last man in the ranks has gone by; so, 
with a cheer and a final flourish of my cap at 
the retreating figures, I step through into the 
street. The many people gradually disperse, 
and the great gates close with a crash upon 
their husbands and sons within. 

So this is War! 


CHAPTER VI 
OFF TO SEA 


Ir is truly remarkable—the rapidity with 
which some of our men seem to run across “ old 
family friends ”” of the female gender in every 
ee at which we may chance to call! At 
east, you would most certainly imagine the 
majority of these latter to be on terms of long 
standing—not to say tried—friendship with 
the former. For instance, on the very first 
night of his arrival I happened to observe the 
corpulent back-view of the Highlander Aber- 
nethy disappearing into a picture palace, affec- 
tionately supporting on his arm a lady whom 
I immediately recognised as appertaining to 
the sweet-stuff shop next door. 

‘** Monday, July 19th.—Galley fire lit!! A 
great event. To-morrow I shall shift all my 
belongings to the ship—and no more worry 
concerning ‘ subsistence’ expenses. 

‘* The work is getting along very well under 
the able supervision of Marshall, who is really 
a splendid fellow. The deck hands have just 
wholly completed the process of painting—a 
fact which is artistically evident if you lean up 
against the railings by mistake. 
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“* All unnecessary and valuable articles of 
furniture and impedimenta have been landed 
in case we should have the misfortune to get 
sunk; also to reduce our draught to a mini- 
mum. 

‘“* Tuesday, 20th.—This morning I was duly 
conducted into the precincts of the dockyard, 
arriving at a quarter to 9 o’clock with my 
baggage and an ancient four-wheeler. Since 
the latter’s patriarchal steed could not be per- 
suaded to scramble over the network of railway 
lines forming the sole communication between 
the carriage-track and the ship’s gangway, a 
‘* fatigue ’’ party had to be formed to transmit 
my goods and chattels to their destination. 
This consisted of Abernethy, McDurmot, and 
McPherson, with Quartermasters Palmer and 
Peak, who were the most ‘ beefy’ men avail- 
able for the job. 

** Just before luncheon-time I had a surprise 
visit from Badger. He was in great straits, 
poor fellow! for the Wallflower was this morn- 
ing inundated by no fewer than twenty 
stalwart bluejackets and stokers, all penniless 
and hungry. Had I perchance any money on . 
board to spare? No naval captain had as yet 
been appointed to his ship, and the former 
owner’s skipper—who was still in charge—had 
not yet returned from his week-end holiday. 
What in the name of wonder was he to do? 
Why, send a wire to the base for an immediate 
cheque for a casual payment, and in the mean- 
time hope, and have the men fed at the Sailors’ 
Club and guarantee the cost. This, the only 
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oo way out of the difficulty, was suggested 
y Admiral Forsyth and promptly acted upon. 

‘‘ Having accepted Badger’s invitation to 
take luncheon on board the Wallflower, I was 
treated to a personally conducted tour over 
the vessel. I could not fail to observe that the 
majority of beds in the principal suite bore — 
very obvious signs of recently having been 
slept upon, the clothes being turned back 
hastily and untidily, and a ruffled valley in the 
middle of each dispelling all doubts upon the 
subject. 

‘*° So there are quite a number of you living 
aboard!’ I innocently remarked. 

“* Ohno!’ he replied; then confidentially : 
‘You see, none of our stewards have arrived 
yet, which is a dreadful bore. I don’t know 
how to make a bed to save my life! but I’m 
a faddy sort of a chap about some things, 
especially my bed, so I just sleep upon each 
made one in rotation. Last night it was the 
millionaire’s; to-night it is his wife’s: to- 
morrow I shall have to lay a blanket across the 
bath unless those blighted stewards get a 
move on!’ | 
“Of course I congratulated him on this 
marvellous piece of ingenuity, and returned to 
the Utopia. This incident had reminded me 
to send in my demand for ‘ subsistence,’ which 
I did accordingly, speeding the parting enclo- 
‘sure with a benevolent wish, ma i hoping hard. 

“* Friday, the 28rd. —Our full complement of 
officers is established at last. This afternoon 
the remaining sub-lieutenants arrived; the 
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third and fourth engineers and one electrical 
ditto turning up later in the day. The second 
attempted to come_aboard at some unearthly 
hour during the night, but, having mislaid his 
permit, was refused admission to the Dock- 
yard, so had to return once more to Ports- 
mouth and his wife. However, this morning 
he made another attempt and succeeded.” 


I must here break away from my diary to 
give a brief description of these new arrivals. 
Let us take the lieutenants first : 

Walter Fowler is a muscular, healthy-look- 
ing, jolly, ruddy-faced man, strong as a bull, 
and a thorough sailor from top to toe: in short, 
a jolly fine chap. 

William Wilkins (otherwise ‘“ Billy’’) is 
somewhat younger—not that this makes any 
difference in point of seniority, for he is only 
officially junior to Fowler through having re- 
ceived his commission one day later. This 
Wilkins is bright, smart, and fair, with laugh- 
ing brown eyes and a perpetual smile. He is 
already the life and soul of the wardroom, so 
that, what with Marshall, Jarvis, and the two 
new-comers (modestly omitting myself), our | 
party certainly bids fair to become one of the 
heartiest and cheeriest little gatherings you 
could wish to imagine. 

The latest additions to the engine-room are 
Messrs. Flint, Popkiss, and Penny, to place 
each in order of his relative rank and impor- 
tance. The first is a character, if ever there 
‘was one. Perpetually with pipe in mouth, his 
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cap cocked jauntily over the left eye at an 
apparently vision-extinguishing angle, this slim 
young man is a perfect example of the imper- 
turbable dry wit. He is a bit of a hero, too, 
having emerged successfully from the South 
African War, for which service he wears on his 
breast the ribbon of red, yellow, and black. In 
addition to this he possesses a wife, with whom 
he is at present living at Portsmouth. 

_ Mr. Popkiss is a fierce, rather mysterious 
personage, with false teeth, which always 
appear to be in jeopardy of divorcing them- 
selves from their owner whenever his wrath is 
at its height. 

Young Mr. Penny shares Flint’s fate in being 
possessed of a spouse, but considers himself 
superior to that gentleman in this respect by 
the blessing of twins (his “ halfpence,” as he 
calls them), a fact which is, however, some- 
thing of a handicap to so youthful a parent. 

These three above-mentioned worthies, who 
are officially described as engine-room artificers 
(or, more commonly, “ E.R.A.’s’’), together 
with Mr. Quince, the electrician, and Mr. Jen- 
nings, the chief carpenter, form a little mess of 
their own in what is styled by courtesy the 
** sunroom.” 

n Monday, the 26th, there comes the final 
‘ addition to the ship’s company —at any rate 
for the time being. This is ‘* Archibald,” the 
Captain’s little cat, which he has brought with 
him on returning from week-end leave. A 
more common, hideous, mismarked, yet affec- 
tionate little beast you never knew; for he 
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has seldom been known to roam ten yards from 
Admiral Forsyth’s cabin, except when the 
latter goes on to the bridge, when this tiny 
fellow will dart like an arrow up the steep steps 
before him and purringly greet his master at 
the top. 


Saturday, August 7th, sees us so far ad- 
vanced in our operations that we have actually 
completed our business in the dry-dock, from 
which depressing locality we emerged this 
morning. 

Yesterday the Wallflower bade farewell to 
Southampton Docks for ever, departing to 
Portsmouth for her final arming, storing, and 
general trials. We also would have been ready 
to set sail within a day or two had not a nasty 
explosion in the engine-room necessitated a 
considerable delay while the damaged part 
was being reconstructed. In this same acci- 
dent Mr. Flint was nearly killed, but he wasn’t 
quite, so he takes it all very philosophically 
now that he is on the high road to recovery. — 

*“* We simply must get out of this place soon,” 
says the Captain. ‘“ For one thing, some of the 
men, though always wonderfully willing on 
board, are nevertheless getting mighty ob- 
streperous ashore. This continued inaction 
on the part of tough and hardy seamen is 
bound to have its effect sooner or later.” So 
Admiral Forsyth has petitioned the potentates 
of Portsmouth that we may be permitted to 
proceed thither at the first opportunity with 
our effective engine, and there remain till we 
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are quite ready. If the plumbers have not 
completed their operations by then—well ! they 
are going to be dragged round with us, that 
is a 

An unpleasant oily odour now pervades the 
entire atmosphere of the officers’ suite; for 
whilst by night the crew are painting the Port 
of Southampton red, by day they are painting 
the ports of our cabins grey—an effective 
measure which prevents any light being ob- 
served during the night-time. 


“* Monday, August 9th.—Our Captain paid a 
short visit to the Victory this morning, and 
returned with the joyful intelligence that we 
are to steam round to Portsmouth some day 
at the beginning of next week. As you can 
imagine, we are all simply delighted. We 
have now our full complement of hands, with 
the exception of the gunners and wireless 
operator who are to come aboard when we 
arrive. 

“This morning I shifted from my former 
cabin and have now taken up my abode in the 
* office,’ a good room abaft the funnel on the 
quarter- or promenade-deck, in which a bed 
has been fitted up. I am sorry to be so far 
away from my pals, but it cannot be helped. 

“ Friday, August 20th.— Pompey at last |!” 
—for the second time. 

““So here are we, securely moored to the 
South Station Jetty, and with the wonderful 
old Victory (the ship, I mean) immediately on 
our beam ! 
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“* Yesterday night, being our last in South- 
ampton, and Marshall’s wife having departed 
in the morning, that worthy officer and I saw 
fit, after due consideration, to celebrate the 
joint occasion with a minor ‘binge.’ (Natur- 
ally innocent as to the correct technical mean- 
ing of this unwonted word —for it is nowhere 
to be found in Nuttall’s Dictionary—some 
readers will, I fear, forthwith jump to an ex- 
aggerated and spirited conclusion: but it 
really isn’t quite so bad as that, I assure you !) 
So, having fed ourselves up with a small but 


thorough dinner at the Dolphin, and feeling 


by this time—well, just a trifle benevolent 
towards mankind, we went to see a revue at 
the local theatre, with which we were fed up 


‘also. Here was displayed a buxom lady in 


tights, who sang a doleful dirge to the effect 
that she had been jilted by many of the boys 
in blue and the major portion of the British 
Army as well. Looking at her, my sympathies 
were all on the side‘of the Services. Totally 
disregarding another sweet young songster’s 
charming invitation to ‘Meet me to-night in 
Dreamland,’ we walked out of the theatre and 
went home. As we lacked cigarettes before 
going to this entertainment, a visit to some 
neighbouring tobacconist was quite essential : 
so, simultaneously observing one of these in- 
dispensable shops next door to our place of 
amusement, we entered, and demanded our 
usual quantity of ‘ gold-flake.’ Funnily enough 
we then discovered that some trifling miscal- 
culation had led us into a photographer’s, but, 
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nothing daunted, we submitted to having our 
grinning likenesses transmitted to picture post- 
cards, the printed results of which somewhat 
amazed us. However, our greatest shock of 
the evening occurred when we had successfully 
arrived on board and were passing the Cap- 
tain’s cabin, for here two lightning four-footed 
forms—each the exact counterpart of the 
other—suddenly sprang out upon us and 
dashed across our path. What on earth were 
they ? Whatever could they be? We were 
greatly relieved to learn that this double mys- 
tery was not only Archibald, but some stray 
cat as well. This gave us encouragement, so 
we went to bed and to sleep, and all was joy 
and gladness once more. But no more 
‘binges,’ however minor, for the present— 
thank you.” 


To-day at noon, under a cloudless sky, we 
began to slowly steam out of the Empress 
Dock. As we departed, a troopship also left 
the harbour, softly and silently, like some jet- 
black phantom of the night. 

We did not make for Porstmouth directly, 
but had first to try our ship. As, under the 
Captain’s guidance, we described weird figures 
and circles in the Solent, it was indeed a cheery 
sight to watch his face light up at the dis- 
covery of some fresh wonder. 

‘* How beautifully she answers the helm! ” 
said he to Marshall standing on the bridge at 
his elbow, at the completion of a perfect figure 
8. ‘Just look at our wake! Why, we:could 
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almost teach mathematics to the man in the 
moon! ”’ 

And so we come to Portsmouth Harbour. 
We are just about to pass Nelson’s venerable 
flag-ship, so you see us all lined up on deck by 
the executive Lieutenant Fowler. On the 
bridge they cannot find the correct “E”’ flag 
for a long time, much to the detriment of Crump 
the junior signal-boy; whilst his partner 
Mugsby is still searching wildly for the bugle 
upon which to blow the salute. That instru- 
ment being totally irretrievable (having prob- 
ably gone the same way as the manicure set), 
the ceremony will have to be performed on a 
kind of cornet-posthorn hybrid, discovered by 
Sampson amongst the dirty linen. But still, 
so long as we make a grand instrumental show 
of some sort, nothing will matter in the least— 
it is ever the effect which counts, not the cause. 
We are now under the very nose, ears, and eyes 
of the Port Admiral . . . but Mugsby is a prize 
bugler, and we rely upon him. 

ur bows begin to come into line with the 
Victory’s stern. Now for it! so the order is 
given, and we stand rigidly to attention. At 
the same time a most painful, awful sound 
issues from beneath the bridge-house roof; a 
sort of frog-like croak from the instrumental 
phenomenon. A heart-felt ““damn’”’ from the 
Captain follows it, and our great salute is at 
an end. 

Arriving at our moorings by sunset, we are 
unexpectedly greeted by the noisy boom of 
the Victory’s cannon; also by our own seamen 
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gunners, who are awaiting us on the quay. 
Making fast to the jetty is but the work of a 
few moments, and the Utopia is once more a 
chain-bound captive. 

Established at Portsmouth, how happy isthe | 
Captain now! for he is again amongst his 
‘** own people,” as he calls the naval poten- 
tates. More than one of these have served 
under his command in days gone by, but Cap- 
tain Forsyth now smilingly salutes them as 
his seniors—until the war is over, when he will 
once more don his Full Admiral’s uniform, and 
the Port Rear-Admiral—having two gold bands 
the less—must again do homage to his superior. 

On the whole, it is a good thing that we have 
to wait at Pompey for nearly a fortnight, in- 
stead of the customary few days. The Utopia 
is a comparatively large ship, and the intri- 
cacies of storing, provisioning, clothing, and 
finally settling up are proportionate. As Pay- 
master, I thank my lucky stars for the delay ! 

On Tuesday the first batch of men to be 
clothed are marched up to barracks. This is 
interesting, for I have to “ march’’ them. 
Although the requisite rhythmic beat of their 
footfalls is perhaps a little bit too syncopated 
to please the strictest military critic, yet 1 am 
mighty proud of my little score of burly blues, 
and would back them against a platoon of 
khaki any day ! 

Of course, there is interminable fuss and 
bother when we get to the clothing store; for 
first we can find neither jumper nor trousers 
of anything like sufficient dimensions to cope 
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with Abernethy’s bulk, without materially 
jeopardising the buttons of the latter garment ; 
next, having waited twenty minutes for the 
clothing officer’s signature to my list, and 
after rushing across the courtyard back to the 
store again—quite half of the men suddenly 
recollect (but not till the serving-out process 
is quite at an end) that there are various cap 
ribbons, ditty boxes, and buttons which they . 
have somehow quite forgotten to mention be- 
fore. This would naturally necessitate a re- 
Sea of the entire performance, were it not 
or the fact that by this time we have generally 
attained the Victory’s luncheon hour, and since 
none of these men can be spared from the ship 
in the afternoon, they must all come back again 
to-morrow. Each sailor must bring away his 
own slops, which beneficent law was intended, 
I feel sure, to obviate all difficulties in the 
matter of clothing: anyhow, were it not for 
this consideration I do verily believe that we 
paymasters would soon drift one by one into 
the bug-house.! 

Wednesday is quite exciting too, for the 
second batch of bluejackets (containing half 
of yesterday’s lot) has to be conducted to the 
barracks under my leadership. This time I 
discover a leading seaman amongst my flock 
—Tubb, the seaman gunner, so I tell him to 
“carry on.’’ This man has at present the 
unfortunate habit of commanding ‘‘ Eyes— 
left’? or ‘‘ Eyes—right ”’ (as the case may be) 
for the benefit of warrant officers and other 
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non-commissioned worthies, totally ignoring 
all admirals and commanders. On our home- 
ward march through Queen Street I happen 
to observe the Flag-Captain, resplendent in gold 
lace and aiguillettes, distantly approaching us 
upon his bicycle. He will pass on our right 
hand. I hurry up to our leading seaman. 
‘“* Tubb,”’ I earnestly entreat, ‘‘ Tubb, remem- 
ber that the honour of the Utopia is entirely in 
your hands.” ‘“ That’s orl right, sir, I knows 
my bisness,’”’ he replies. The Flag-Captain is 
upon us: a trifling delay: then—‘‘ Men! 
Kyes—left!’’ cries Tubb, and the gold-laced 
cyclist is presented with the backs of twenty 
heads. As for me, long ere the Captain has | 
one by I am gazing earnestly into the ad- 
Jacent shop window; it is devoted entirely to 
children’s underwear, but no matter. 

And so we go on from day to day, until — 
finally a glimmer of light seems to shine through 
the cloud of our never-ending worries, and we 
know that the great departure is at hand. 
Our engines are complete, the guns fixed and 
ammunition stored, as are also the provisions 
and other necessaries for the voyage. 

We try to calculate by the quantity of these 
stores put aboard as to where it may be the 
Government’s intention to send us. Even 
Admiral Forsyth is as ignorant as the rest of 
us upon this point—and, between you and me, 
I believe the Admiralty is also. One day we 
have such-and-such an amount of shells put 
into the magazine, and vast quantities of 
tinned foods (““We must be going to the 
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Dardanelles ’’!); next day we have to return 
half the ammunition and most of the commis- 
sariat (°‘ Evidently Portsmouth is to continue 
our base”’’); whilst on the third morning we 
find ourselves possessed of three times more 
shells and eatables than we have ever had 
since the beginning, and much life-saving gear 
as well! (‘‘So heaven knows where we are 
off to!’’) 

Failing an excursion to the East, nothing 
would a a Admiral Forsyth so much as to 
be sent to the scene of the more recent of our 
shipping disasters, from that of the Lusitania 
downwards. At this time the seas around the 
Irish coast and the entrance to. the Channel 
are one vast veritable death-trap ; but place 
the Utopia there and our Captain will dance a 
hornpipe on the bridge for joy! This is where 
the WW uliflower has gone; that we know, for I 
have but recently received a letter from Badger. 

On Wednesday, September Ist, comes the 
long-awaited news from the barracks that in 
two days we are to put to sea, there to await 
our sealed orders. Again we are to set out on 
a Friday! Some of the men do not like it, 
but the Government has no consideration for 
seamen’s superstitions, and there is an end 
of the matter. 

So Friday, September 3rd, arrives, and with 
it an expert gunnery lheutenant, deputed to 
fire the first shells from the cannon; for to- 
day there is to be a general trial of our arma- 
ment. After a breathless morning at the 
barracks I return on deck as the gangway is 
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about to be taken in—and just before the 
Utopta, too, is wafted away. 

We slowly leave the jetty behind us, then 
the old Victory, till at length the town of 
Portsmouth is but a smoky mass on the 
horizon. This also vanishes in time; but now 
the ‘‘ fun’? commences, for our guns are being 
prepared for “ action.” 

After a couple of successful rounds have been 
discharged from each piece (the only ‘“‘ casual- 
ties’’ being a few panes of glass broken and 
some bathroom tiles dislodged in the immediate 
vicinity of the weapons), the gunnery lieu- 
tenant professes himself to be highly pleased, 
and takes his departure in a dinghy. We then 
perform our speed trials on the “ measured 
mile,’’ and discover that there is still some 
room for improvement. 

Towards evening we anchor in Stokes Bay, 
and, as the sky becomes gently tinged with 
gold, a small swift craft is seen to detach her- 
self from the shore. Nearer to us she comes, 
and still nearer: there can be no doubt at all 
as to the object of her mission. 

The pinnace comes alongside and the sealed 
orders are handed to Captain Forsyth. He 
unfolds them calmly, reads them, and then 
takes Marshall apart. 

So our fate is sealed—Whither ? 


Happening to find the chart-room door ajar, 
I peep in, and behold our navigator poring 
over a chart, marking off courses with his 
dividers. | 
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“Busy ?”’ I inquire. 

He continues for a moment to mutter mathe- 
matical calculations, then—“ Yes, very,’’ he 
replies. 

* Any inkling as to where we are going? ”’ I 
persist. 

A breathless pause. 

‘** Well, ‘ Pay,’ I shall soon be seeing Den- 
nett and Blythe again, and you will once more 
have the company of your friend Badger ! ”’ 

So now I know. 
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PART II 


CHAPTER VII 
OUR FIRST ADVENTURE 


It was already half-past seven on the morning 
of Sunday, September 5th, when I awoke to 
the sound of clanking engines. Hastily throw- 

ing on my clothes, I stepped out on to the deck. 
_ The morning was a bright one—a perfectly 
blue sky with scarce acloud. A brisk westerly 
breeze had sprung up at daybreak, casting its 
invigorating influence all around, and buoying 
up my spirits like a cork. I felt exceedingly 
happy. 

ey eaanere around me was the sea—that 
mighty source of Britain’s power—on bow, 
beam, and quarter, ahead and astern. My 
mind immediately launched itself out in great 
speculations. Where, throughout these vast 
stretches of ocean, would be the next great 
history-making encounter ? for decisive victory 
there must be. Again, would it ever be my 
happy lot to pg reg in any struggle of 
sa rpms ? did not know. 
ow wonderful was it for me, who had led 
up till now an accountant’s sedentary life, to 
feel the glorious independence of the seg! 
Those who live on it and of whose lives it has 
79 
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become a part, or those people to whom the 
wild waves are an object of abhorrence, may 
not have power to fathom my feelings to their 
very depth; but as I breathed the fresh 
morning air and watched those deep green 
waters with their swift white horses starting 
up and dashing to and fro, I was conscious of a 
feeling of strength, of space, of infinite vast- 
ness, which no lesser power on earth could 
possibly produce. 

At the same time, I could not help thinking 
on the difficulties of the task before us. Did 
not that same expanse of sea, which had always 
proved our surest ally, now serve to baulk our 
purpose by its very greatness? As well seek 
a needle in a bundle of hay, as an enemy 
submarine! And when one of our merchant- 
men is sunk, and foolish folk cry out: “‘ What 
is the Navy doing?” ‘“* Where was the Navy 
then?” I say they are simpletons! Let 
them come and stand up on our bridge, with 
nothing but miles upon miles of sea on every 
hand; let them probe with their eyes to a 
depth of several fathoms beneath those distant 
waves! Can they then see their submarine ? 
Yes? Well, then, let them all come and 
join the Navy at once, whatever be their age 
or sex! 

I was awakened from my reverie by the voice 
of Marshall, calling me from the bridge. 

‘“Come up here, ‘Pay,’” said he. So I 
mounted the steps at once. | 

We were then passing St. Catherine’s Point. 
Soon the Needles hove in sight, only to be left 
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far behind on our starboard quarter, and 
finally to drop right astern as Portland Bill 
appeared. I watched ‘through my telescope 
throughout the day with eager interest, 
scarcely wishing to tear myself away even for 
meals, whilst various points and landmarks 
came, and then, in their turn, went out of 
sight. Start followed Portland, soon to be 
succeeded by Prawle; along gap; Eddystone ; 
then darkness and the Lizard raced each other 
for the honour of appearing first upon the 
scene. Darkness won, and it was nearly mid- 
night by the time we had rounded the south- 
west corner of England. 

Next morning at daybreak we sighted the 
cliffs adjacent to our base. A fleet of net- 
drifters—most useful submarine catchers—and 
armed trawlers were making their way home- 
ward towards this spot, the latter detachment 
being chaperoned by a yacht similar to our 
own, though smaller. The thought crossed 
my mind as to whether this might be perchance 
the Gooseberry, bearing on board my old 
barracks-mate Starkey. As a matter of fact, 
my surmise was correct, for, on approaching | 
very near to give her captain greeting, I was 
at once recognised by my erstwhile somnolent 
friend, who waved his arms about and gesticu- 
lated in the wildest manner. 

In the midst of these salutations the sharp 
report of a rifle rang out from the direction of 
their bridge, then another and another, until 
soon both ships were emitting a veritable hail 
of lead. The innocent cause of all this excite- 

6 , 
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ment was a derelict fisherman’s bladder, which 
had somehow come adrift and, as it appeared 
at an angle on the water at some little distance 
from us, looked for all the world like one of 
those cylindrical, slanting, grey-painted floats 
which the enemy use for marking their hidden 
submarine petrol-tanks. 

I happened to have a small automatic rifle 
—my constant companion—by me at the time. 
I believe it was one of the numerous shots 
from this, following each other in rapid succes- 
sion, which caused the target to fill with water 
and finally disappear; not, however, before 
we had first had time to discover our error. 
Mr. Keating had dashed up on to the bridge, 
armed with a fearsome elephant-gun from the 
private case, at the first alarm. I saw Mar- 
shall hurriedly take the weapon from him for a 
moment as if to examine it; and when the 
excitable little boatswain pulled the trigger in 
a most erratic manner, shutting his eyes the 
while, nothing was heard from his direction 
save a small “ click.”” It was really a wonder- 
ful piece of forethought on our navigator’s part, 
to press in the safety catch of Mr. Keating’s 
rifle; for otherwise, considering the angle at 
which he was holding this deadly piece, our 
Captain’s brain must needs have gone, and my 
scalp also. : 

As we approached our destination we were 
signalled by an island fort, which—with others 
formidably frowning on the cliffs around—bade 
fair to offer a warm reception to any unbidden 
guest. The guarded entrance to the roadstead 
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was opened at our approach, and we steamed 
in, our code flags flying at the mast. 

Altogether I was most favourably impressed 
by the country in which this spot was situated. 
With the autumn tints just coming on, and the 
many trees and bracken turning to the most 
lovely russet hues, I thought that nothing 
better as a base could be possibly desired. 
There was sport, too, to be thought of, if we 
should ever have a few odd hours to spare. 
My eye had already detected various species 
of waders on the wing—turnstone, oyster- 
catcher, and dunlin; also some cormorants and 
a shag, with puffins, razorbills, and gulls of 
many species. 

We did not stay at anchor long, for, on our 
Captain’s return from a visit to the Base 
Vice-Admiral, we were informed that we must 
set off again almost immediately, our duty 
being to escort an oil ship through the danger 
zone on her way to America, in company with 
another yacht, the Mulberry. 

So at two o’clock we started away again, 
and, once out in the open sea, we took up our 
preorganised positions. The armed _ ships 
steamed ahead of their convoy, the Mulberry 
on her starboard bow, the Utopia on her 
port. 

Nothing of very great moment occurred on 
_ this our first day of active service. All the 
officers —especially Admiral Forsyth—were de- 
lighted beyond measure with the manner in 
which all our seamen tackled their various jobs. 
They all looked very neat and business-like 
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in their new clothes, especially the working 
parties in hardy white kit. 

“I say!’ said Marshall suddenly. “Do 
you notice anything particularly interesting ~ 
about our convoy?” He was minutely 
scanning the oil ship through his telescope. I 
took the instrument from him and also took 
a gaze. 

**'Why! she’s carrying a gun aft!” 

This certainly seemed the case, so we called 
Admiral Forsyth’s attention to the fact. He 
seemed much surprised. 

* Hi ! Signal-boy!” he cried. ‘* Hang 
him, where on earth—oh, there you are! 
Here, Crugsby—Mumps, or whatever your 
name is, just attract that ship’s attention.” 

So we found the flags of her code signal and 
hoisted them to our own masthead. There was 

a pause, broken at length by our Captain’s voice. 

‘** Here, you young imp! You’ve been and 
hoisted those flags the wrong way up! Go and 
it Mr. Wilkins. Quick! Sharp as you 
like!” 

So poor Wilkins, being Signal Officer, had to 
be routed out from the wardroom and a peace- 
ful digestion of his tea. He soon put matters 
to rights, however, and our convoy immediately 
acknowledged our signal. 

_ Meanwhile some interesting comments were 
overheard, issuing from the deck below. 

“I tell you, that is a four-point-seven,”’ 
said Mr. Keating officiously. 

‘* Looks ter me more like a three-pounder,” 
was Seaman Tubb’s remark. | 
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** Pooh! ridiculous !—couldn’t possibly be 
anything more nor less than a three-inch gun | ” 
was the emphatic reply of Mr. Popkiss, who 
had strayed on to the deck a moment before. 
He smote his fists together. ‘“‘ I pledge you my 
word—I positively affirm——’ But here his 
teeth commenced to get so out of hand (or 
rather mouth) that he was compelled perforce 
to cease his expostulations. 

But now all doubts, if not dissensions, were 
for ever set at rest; for a prompt answer to 
our Official inquiry, “‘ What size gun?” con- 
veyed the astonishing intelligence: “It is a 
wooden one—do not know what calibre ! ”’ 

“Then it was not a four-point-seven any- 
ways,” growled Popkiss. ‘* Any one could ha’ 
saw that!” 

‘“* But it is a very good intimation of a four- 
point-seven,”’ returned Keating, the still un- 


- erushed. ‘‘ Even that old stick would still 


cause our foe to flee ig-nomnibusly ! ”’ 

‘“* I love to hear Keating talk about fleeing,” 
said Popkiss maliciously beneath his breath. 

At this point, however, all argument received 
a permanent check, for the watchman’s voice 
was suddenly heard to exclaim, in a tone which 
drowned all other sounds: 

** German float on our port bow!” 

(“‘ Gegman fleet on our port bow ?”’ queried © 
Pippin, rather hard of hearing.) 

** Where —where ?”’ cried we all together. 

The watchman pointed with a shaky finger 
vaguely. | 

** Dammit, where? Can’t you give me the 
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bearings better than that, you dropsical 
booby?” thundered the Captain into the 
wretched man’s ear, causing the finger to 
wobble far more violently than it did before. 
Then he, too, saw it—in fact we all espied the 
floating thing simultaneously. 

There was no doubt whatever about it this 
time, and there was no necessity whatever to 
consult the official diagram for further verifica- 
tion, even if there had been time to do so. 
But what were we to do? Abandon our con- 
voy for the moment and expose her to the risk 
of a chance torpedo, robbed of the protection of 
which our own body then afforded her? That 
would never do! There could be no stronger 
evidence in the world of submarines in the 
locality than this floating buoy, which signified 
the submerged petrol tank! There might be 
many tanks there—probably it was a sub- 
marine feeding-base. 

‘* Stand by with rifles to fire !’’ was Admiral 
Forsyth’s first order. Then it was changed : 

‘* Petty officers and crews to the for’ard and 
after guns! ”’ 

‘*It would be safer and surer to blow the 
thing up from a distance,” said he to me whilst 
his instructions were being briskly carried out, 
and explosive shells hoisted from below. ‘‘ But 
what’a million pities that we cannot afford to 
stop and sit on that tank! Think of the sur- 
prise of those submarine brutes as we bagged 
or burst each one! That game was easier 
when the Huns used fishing smacks as depot 
ships, but they have learnt an expensive lesson 
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by now! But even were we to mark the spot, 
we should never find that tank again.—All 
ready there ?—Then fire !!” | 

Bang!!! (Ye gods! what a_ noise !)— 
Splash |! _ 

A miss—right over the mark. 

Bang! again. 

Another miss, this time a yard or so on this 
side. Quick! we are leaving our target be- 
hind, and we cannot afford to slacken speed 
—our position is far too dangerous for 
that. 

‘“‘Hurry up, there! Damn them! Why 
don’t they fs 
Bang—Bang! Thud! Splash !—Boom!! 

Two guns had spoken almost at once; and 
when we came to scan our target’s position 
with binoculars, our eyes encountered naught 
but the troubled waters. | 

““Can’t you imagine the next poor blighter 
arriving here for more petrol me finding no- 
thing to guide her to it!”’ chuckled the Cap- 
tain, brimming over with delight and good-. 
humour. ‘“‘ How I should just love to stand 
behind her commander, and watch his ugly 
face !|—Well done, my men!” 

Our convoy was vigorously waving the arms 
of her semaphore to attract our attention. We 
watched—I standing by with a signal pad to 
take down whatever important. message she 
might have to communicate. 

** The object in the water was a shark’s fin.”’ 

**Oh, come now, that’s ridiculous!” cried 
Admiral Forsyth with indignation. ‘*‘ No, my 
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friend, you are wrong for once. Seems to be 
a bit of a wag though, doesn’t he? ” 


Over our supper, this, the first little episode 
of our adventure, was of course discussed with 
great gusto by everybody. 7 

** We shall be able to make quite a lot out 
of this, for the benefit of our friends ashore! ”’ 
was the brilliant idea of somebody, evidently 
with a view to recounting deeds of heroism 
in glowing terms to some fair writer of scented 
epistles. But, joking apart, we had all braced 
ourselves for something far more deadly and 
important than the mere shattering of a float- 
ing buoy. 

That night, coming off watch from the 
bridge, Marshall stepped through my cabin on 
his way below. I was then in bed and nearly 
asleep ; however, I soon came to full conscious- 
ness when he addressed me. . 

** Sleeping in your clothes to-night, * Pay’ ? ”’ 

‘“No. Are you going to?” 

‘Yes, I think so. You see, we are now in 
the midst of a veritable hive of submarines. 
If anything were to happen to me—well, I 
don’t care a d—— for myself, it is my little 
wife I am thinking of.” 

“‘‘Yes, I understand. I think I shall follow 
your example, and put on my things again.” 

‘Yes, do. Good night, ‘Pay’!” 

‘**Good night, old man! Sleep well!” 

So I shed my pyjamas and donned my shirt 
and trousers once more. But after a couple 
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of hours of weary restlessness and irritation, I 
came to the conclusion that no sensation on 
earth—whether that of being blown sky-high, 
or anything else—could possibly be more un- 
comfortable or altogether objectionable than 
that of sleeping in a bed with everyday clothes 
on. So off they came again. 

Before finally turning in, I took good care 
to blow out my patent pneumatic safety-waist- 
coat and place it on a chair by my side. This 
is my surest life-preserver, after all ! 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SUMMONS 


ee there! Ahoy! Heave to, or I will 
re 99 

Thus was I rudely awakened from a sound 
and dreamless slumber by some inconsiderate 
fellow in the immediate vicinity. 

Hastily hopping out of bed, I put on my 
cap and stepped on deck in a still semi-somno- 
lent condition, evidently under the impression 
that I was still wearing my clothes, my brain 
reverting to a previous idea of having had 
them on during the whole night. 

It was still dark, for the rising sun had barely 
begun to show his face in the east. I heard 
the voice of the man who had hailed us, speak- 
ing through a megaphone to our Captain on 
the bridge. Admiral Forsyth is really a won- 
derful man; he seems always on the spot, 
everywhere ! 

The man speaking was evidently the skipper 
of some Admiralty vessel, of what type I was 
not yet able to ascertain. We were noisily 
blowing off steam, too, which made all other 
sounds most difficult to hear. But at length, 
when our noise had subsided, I was able 
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to pick up some snatches of the conversa- 
tion. : 

‘“What ship is that? Can’t you hear me? 
Tell your engineers not to make such a thun- 
dering row! ”’ 

= y topta—armed yacht. Who the devil are 

ou?” 

‘* Armed trawler Mombasa, sir. Pipe down 
gun’s crew! ”’ 

‘** What do you want ? ”’ 

‘There is a German raider loose in the 
Atlantic, disguised as a merchantman and 
flying neutral colours. We are holding up 
every ship we come across,” 

‘* How do you know that the raider is in this 
part of the Atlantic ? ”’ 

‘“* We have just received a wireless message 
telling us so.” 

At that moment our own Marconi operator 
rushed up the bridge steps, touched his cap, 
and presented a chit of paper to the Captain. 
The latter beckoned to me, and disappeared 
into his bridge cabin. I put on my greatcoat 
and sea boots and followed him. 

** Just decipher this code message as quickly 
as you can, will you? ”’ he said. 

So, after the usual little difficulties atten- 
dant upon translating into English a message 
written in complicated code, I finally made 
out the following : 

“Enemy raider sighted—7.8 p.m. yesterday 
in lat. 50° 50’ N., long. 17° 22’ W. Disguised 
merchantman — three funnels—two masts. 
About 7,000 tons. Flying Swedish flag.” 


és 
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‘**So that’s it, is it? Well, as soon as we 
get this old oil tank off our hands, off to 50° 
50’ N., 17° 22’ W. we go! I am not due in 
port until Saturday. To-day is Tuesday, so 
we have yet four days to patrol. Ah! There 
is our convoy right ahead! They have both 
slowed down a bit to keep us near. Getting a 
bit dangerous now, though, as light is appear- 
ing in the east. Good day, skipper, and good 
luck! Ring down full steam ahead! ” 

And so we proceeded once more. We had 
not left our trawler until the meaning of the 
wireless message—sent out from the base— 
had been thoroughly understood. All was 
apparently in order, so we hurried after the 
oil ship and her other escort. 

_ As Admiral Forsyth had truthfully said, 
light was appearing in the eastern sky. The 
sunrise was not a good one, though, from the 
oint of view of either artist or navigator, 
eing practically obscured by fast, scudding 
clouds, which foreboded ill weather for some 
little time to come. A light swell now began 
to make itself felt, and the wind blew at short 
intervals in little fitful puffs. 3 

““* Pay, old chap, I’m afraid we’re in for a 
bit of a dusting,” said Marshall, coming upon 
the bridge at that moment. ‘“ Are you a good 
sailor ?’ | | : 

““M’yes,”” said I, rather doubtfully. My 
recollection of crossing the North Sea in a 
small tramp during the period of equinoctial 
gales was stillrather vivid. a 

“Oh, well! we are all subject to getting a 
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little bit dicky now and again, although, per- 
sonally, I have never felt even a qualm. By 
the way, how did you sleep? Warm in your 
clothes ? ”’ 

“1 took them off two hours after you left 
me.”’ 

He laughed, and walked over to the star- 
board side of the bridge. We were fast over- 
hauling our convoy and in another five minutes 
would be again steaming on her bow. 

The surface of the sea, which during the last 
few minutes had been growing more and more 
ruffled, was now assuming an altogether more 
troubled aspect. The light swell seemed to 
gradually transform itself into quite. preten- 
tious waves, and, as I watched our bows pitch 
deeper and deeper into them, I began to be 
conscious—for the first time since a couple of 
years—of that slight perturbation of the lower 
anatomy which forebodes trouble. 

‘‘ The bridge is the best place, ‘ Pay,’ ’’ said 
Marshall, with that soft tone of gloating kind- 
ness which is so annoying, “and you can be 
thankful that you are in a ship as big as this. 
Why, just look at the Mulberry! she doesn’t 
seem to have made up her mind whether to 
be an airship or a submarine! ” 

_ I looked at the Mulberry, but it was hardly 
an encouraging sight. I was just about to 
retire to my room and lie upon my bed, when I 
heard Admiral Forsyth calling me from the 
door of his cabin on the lower bridge. | 

“* Just come in here for a while. Let us 

thoroughly get to the bottom of this code so 
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that we may be able to decipher messages 
quicker in the future.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said I quite cheerily; then | 
loomily to myself, ‘‘ Oh, dear! I wonder how 
ong he will be, and how long I shall be able 

16” 

** Hold on to this,’’ said the Captain, handing 
me the weighted code-book. ‘‘ Now, let us 
go thoroughly into the matter. You under- 
stand that it is your duty to throw these secret 
books overboard, before any other considera- 


tion, in case we should be captured, or have to « 


abandon ship, or get sunk ? ” 

“I quite understand that, sir.” (Oh! why 
does the Captain choose to have his cabin in 
such a lofty position! This is far worse than 
the “* flip-flap.’’) | 

‘Very well, then; and now to business,’’ 
which business, of course, took many, many 
minutes, each one seeming to me, in my mourn- 
ful condition, like so many leaden-winged 
hours. 

It is remarkable how the human barometer 
of joy and sadness will sink to its very lowest 
ebb under the baleful influence of (saving your 
presence) mal de mer. I know of no feeling 
on earth more suicidal, more diabolically dis- 
tressing than this; and sometimes one longs 
for the unerring hand of some true friend to 

lunge a dagger deep into your aching breast 
tise thereabouts). At the point in our story 
at which we are now arrived, I remember almost 
praying that a kindly torpedo might come, and 
thus put a sure end to this and all other such 
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future miseries! Sooner be torpedoed and 
sunk a thousand times than to endure such 
inward torture! And yet this is the sort of 
sensation which scores of enthusiastic switch- 
back maniacs at the ‘‘ White City,” Earl’s 
Court, and other exhibitions will willingly and 
unmurmuringly pay sixpence to receive ! 

In the midst of our perusal of the code book, 
Admiral Forsyth pidlenly looked up and ex- 
claimed: ‘You are not feeling ill by any 
chance, are you? ”’ 

‘“Oh no, sir! Oh, dear no,” I answered 
gaily, making an idiotic martyr of myself. Why 
the deuce couldn’t I have said straight away 
that I wasn’t feeling well? However, it was 
too late now. So we bent to our work again 
with more energy than before. ‘“‘ When will 
he have finished !’’) | 

At last I could stand it no longer, but made 
some feeble excuse and tottered to my cabin. 
Oh, the relief to be out in the fresh air once 
more! At half-past eight a steward knocked 
at my door and informed me that my break- 
fast had been awaiting me on the table this 
last half-hour, and that it was now nearly cold. 
I replied that I should be down in a minute. 
So to the wardroom I repaired, and ate dry 
bread. 

‘‘ Hullo!” cried Fowler mercilessly, “ here’s 
our ‘ Pay’ dying for some pork and strawberry 
jam [* Ugh! ”’]: pass it along, Billy, there’s a 
good chap.”’ 

But I could not deign to acknowledge these 
philanthropic attentions; for, whatever may 
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be the human game on the card-table of life, 
I most certainly felt like revoking then. 

““The ‘ Pay’ has got to read the prayers 
at nine o’clock—Captain’s new regulation,” 
said Wilkins solemnly. 

My reply to this false scare was perhaps 
rather remote from the subject with which it 
had to deal, but it nevertheless relieved my 
feelings wonderfully. I walked out of the 
room and sought my cabin by way of the main 
deck, as I wanted to find the carpenter. 
Happening to stumble over a bundle of rope 
fenders, I was indeed surprised to hear them 
emit a plaintive sound, which, on closer inspec- 
tion, I perceived to issue from the signal boys, 
Mugsby and Crump, who were crouched in a 
heap and were in a plight more wretched than 
my own. Just then Mr. Keating blustered 
along, and noticing the distressed bundle of 
fenders and youthful humanity, scolded it 
roundly. | 

“Now then! Out o’ that, ye young land 
crabs! Carn’t stay ’ere blubbering and snivel- 
ling about all day, ye know! Make ’aste, or 
TVll tan ye to bits! _ 

‘** That’s the way of the likes o’ them, sir; 
just does no work and lies about and tries to 
turn our ’earts by looking parenthetic. But it 
ain’t no good them trying to ’umbug me, 
sir. I knows what’s what, I does, and I 
say this ’ere sea-sickness is all imagination, 
pure and simple. But them _ scoundrell 
urchins never was no good, nor never wi 
be, neither. Put ’em a good six months in 
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the formicarium, I sez, and at the end of 
that time you may 

‘Don’t you think, Mr. Keating,” I broke in 
icily, ‘‘ that instead of treating the boys in the 
manner which I have just seen, it would be of 
infinitely more practical use to everybody if 
you were to do your best to facilitate their 
recovery ?”’ The man was beginning to annoy 
me intensely—sea-sickness all imagination, 
indeed | 7 7 

‘* Well, you see, sir,’’ began the boatswain, 
somewhat crestfallen, ‘‘’tain’t for my own 
eddification as I speaks like this; I speaks on 
be’alf of the Hadmiral—’e’s such a reg’lar old 
martingale——’’ 

A wave—the largest I had as yet seen—smote 
us full on the beam and covered the deck, the 
boatswain, and myself with a veritable shower- | 
bath. The wind must have veered round to 
the north, for we now commenced to roll 
instead of to pitch. Now, if there is one thing 
in this world more objectionable than a pitch- 
ing ship, it is a rolling one. However, this is 
an age of philosophers, and we must all re- 
signedly take our post among their ranks. I 
then felt quite miserably prepared for any 
mortal thing which it might please Fate to 
inflict upon me. | “ 

At midday the log-book registered a full 
gale. This continued all through the day, and, 
when I dragged myself wearily to bed after a 
ghostly attempt at an evening meal, the seas 
were still raging furiously. - | 

It was one o’clock the next morning when we 

” : 
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parted from our convoy, obeying our prescribed 
orders. The Mulberry left us also, steering 
in a north-westerly direction, her regular 
beat. We shaped our course in the direction 
of 50° 50’ N., 17° 22’ W. 

I was not destined to pass the night in peace 
—even such peace as the boisterous state of 
the seas permitted. Within half an hour of 
our convoy’s departure, I heard the heavy 
slush of a sailor’s sea-boots on the watery deck 
outside my cabin, followed by a still heavier 
thump upon my door. 

** Cap’en wants to see you himmediately, sir.”’ 

So I put on my oilskins, sea-boots, and sou’- 
wester and stepped out into the night. Never 
was such a roar and deluge! It was pitch 
dark, too, which made my progress up the 
narrow bridge steps very difficult, for, of course, 
I was allowed no light—even if a light in such 
a gale could have been of the slightest use. 

‘** The Marconi man is just tapping a wireless 
message,’ said Admiral Forsyth, when I had 
reached his cabin in safety. “I expect it will 
be in code, so you must decipher it.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘“Ah! Here is the Marconi man. Well, 
Sparkins, what does it say ? ”’ 

The wireless operator seemed far too excited 
to reply in words. He handed us a chit of 
paper. We brought it over to the lamp and 
read it. The message contained but three 
letters, with some bearings. 

The letters were “‘ 8.0.8.” 


CHAPTER IX 
DEVIL’S WORK 


THERE was 48 momentary silence, broken by the 
Captain : 

** Run back to the wirelessroom! They will 
be sending out further calls. You go with him, 
my boy, and take down the messages. I will 
join you in a few moments.” 

So saying, he hurried to the upper bridge, 
rang down full speed to the engine room, and 
conferred a while with the officer of the watch, 
instructing him as to the course which we 
should now steer; for we immediately heard a 
hurried order given to the quartermaster at 
the wheel, which was briskly confirmed by that 
individual as he turned the helm over and we 
shaped our course more towards the north. 

On my brief journey from the Captain’s 
bridge-cabin to the wireless room, I was all but 
carried overboard by the force of the raging 
elements. The vessel giving a mighty lurch to 
port, I lost my balance on the slippery, heaving 
upper-deck and clutched out madly with my 
hands. Luckily Sparkins was following almost 
at my heels and, seizing me by the middle, he 
held me up just in time. When we arrived 
within his room, he wound the wireless receiver 
around his head and waited. 
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When Admiral Forsyth entered the room, no 
further communication had been received. He 
ordered Sparkins to transmit a message de- 
manding further particulars of the distressed 
ship. This was promptly done. 

“What ship in distress? ’’ went forth the 
inquiry from our masthead. 

A long pause, and the question repeated : 
then came the reply : 

*Whoare you? Hurry! Sinking rapidly.”’ 

Then the following conversation took place 
between the two ships—we, the rescuer, hurry- 
ing to her assistance; she, the doomed vessel, 
sinking rapidly at a distance of over forty 
miles from our present position. Would we 
arrive in time to save all or any of her crew ? 
or was there, perchance, some other nearer 
vessel in the vicinity which might arrive first 
to the rescue? How long would her wireless 
hold out? So long as she remained above 
water, with her Marconi apparatus intact, we 
could still communicate with her. Our ques- 
tions and replies were prompted mainly by 
our Captain, who stood at the operator’s 
elbow. | 

‘“* What ship in distress ? ” 

“Who are you? Hurry! Sinking rapidly.” 
| “ Utopia—armed yacht. Coming to your 
assistance, full speed.” 

** How far off ? ”’ 

‘*Forty miles, roughly. Shall we be in 
time ? ”’ 

— “What speed? Be quick! Settling down 
rapidly. No chance.” | 
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**How many men on board? Have you 
passengers? What ship? What cargo? 
What tonnage ? ”’ 

‘‘ What speed have you? Hurry! We are 
the Hermia, Liverpool; 3,500 tons; general 
cargo.’ 

‘** How many men ? a 

** Cannot hear you.” 

** How many men? ”’ 

‘* Wireless gear will go in a minute.” 

** How many men ? ” 

‘One hundred and twenty-three all told. fe 

‘** Have you sufficient boats for all? ” 

** What is your speed ? ”’ 

** Kighteen knots.” 

** No chance; we are sinking.” 

** Will arrive in two hours. Can you keep 
up in your boats ? ”’ oe 

‘“Two boats fouled already. MHellish sea. 
Many drowned. Hurry!” 

‘*Hang on. We are hurrying. How long 
will your wireless last ? ”’ 

“Hurry! hurry! Wireless going: Heavy 
list to port. All will be over in a minute.” 

** How were you sunk ? ”’ 

**S.0.8S. Wireless going.” 

“Can hardly hear you. How were you 
sunk ? ” 

Torpedoed—German ship; disguised ; sub- 
merged tubes.”’ 

‘*'Where—where? Is_ she still near?” 
(“ Confound her!” muttered our Captain be- 
tween his teeth.) 

‘*‘ She has gone to nor’ard. Cannot see her. 
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Carries no lights. Another boat capsized ; 
chief officer gone.” 

“Stick it!” (Then to me): ‘* For God’s 
sake, run up to the bridge, ’phone and tell Mr. 
Jarvis to get more out of her, even if she bursts 
her boilers ! ”’ 

So I struggled up on to the bridge. The 
tempest was awful. As I emerged into the 
howling night, there was a deafening crash, 
above the roar and din of the wind and the 
waves, as a huge sea dashed down the shutters 
on the main deck below and poured into our 
body with the force of ten thousand devils. 
In fact, the wind and the sea, and the terrible 
experience of the moment, united to make one 
verily believe that the gates of hell were 
opened and that Satan and his infernal legions 
now held uncontested sway over earth and sea. 
The very thought of those poor drowning souls 
entrapped in a hellish sea, on a hellish night, 
with three of their open boats (their place of 
safety, mark you!) fouled and capsized, was 
enough to drive a sensitive mind almost to 
madness. Chief Engineer John Jarvis was a 
level-headed man and responded coolly and 
consolingly to my somewhat frenzied entreaties 
down the telephone. We were then going our 
very ‘* damn’dest,”’ he said, but he would try 
and make her go yet more so. I went back to 
the Marconi room. Messages were still coming 
through from the sinking ship, but they were 
erratic and disconnected. t saw traces of 
great anxiety on our Captain’s face. Sparkins 
was tapping. 
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. “Ys your wireless still intact? How far 
have you settled down now ? ”’ 

Silence. 

‘* How far have you settled down ?”’ 

““Tve got you. Our bows are under.” 

** Save yourself. We are coming fast.”’ 

“IT am—holding on. What—speed ? ” 

** I can hardly hear you.” 

** What spe = 

Silence; this time'final, for the Hermia had 
sunk. 


CHAPTER X 
SUNRISE 


Ir was a little after four o’clock when we 
arrived at the bearings given to us by the 
sinking vessel. 

I had then gone off into a troubled doze, for 
the Captain had told me to take some rest 


- after the Hermia had ceased to call us. I had 


obtained no proper sleep since the Monday 
night, and was now semi-conscious through 
sheer exhaustion. I awoke—as is often 
the case—feeling far more heavy-headed, 
ill, ig miserable than if I had had no rest 
at all. 

Something big was going on around me. I 
heard the shouts of men in distress and the 
sharp creak-creak of the davit pulleys as our 
starboard lifeboat was lowered from the deck 
outside my room. 

I was fully conscious in a moment, and, 
having put on my oilskins, sou’-wester, and sea 
boots, squelched along the slippery deck. 
Sick at heart and in body, I clambered up to 
the bridge. 

The fury of the storm had somewhat sub- 
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sided, but the sea was still terrific and the 
wind howled and whistled through our masts 
and rigging like a living fiend. | 
The crews of our lifeboats were already at 
work. There were four of them out, com- 
manded by Wilkins, Keating, leading seaman 
Sparrow, and Jeffereys, the boatswain’s mate. 
Fowler seemed everywhere on our deck at one 
time, yelling himself hoarse in his endeavours 
to lower the boats without mishap, and direct- 
ing the hands throughout the whole of this 
nerve-trying period in a most masterly, level- 
headed manner. | 
It was very dark, but Quince was busy with 
the searchlight, which now played vigorously 
upon the ghastly scene. I beheld broken spars, 
uprooted masts, planks, which were once a 
lofty deck, reduced to matchwood ; overturned 
boats and floating bodies—dying. I heard the 
cries of struggling humanity, writhing—now 
high, now low—amidst the seething billows 
and whirlpools; the yell of agony as, in Jef- 
fereys’ attempt to save the merchant-skipper’s 
launch from being sucked under, both boats 
capsized and : 
ut how can I, or any living man, ade- 
quately express in words this awful vision ? 
You yourself were not there to see it, so your 
mental picture must needs lose a full nine- 
tenths of the ghastly intensity of its original. 
I wondered for the moment if I were really 
awake, or still dreaming. Was not all this a 
hideous nightmare—some horrible hallucina- 
‘tion of my disordered imagination? No! 
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There was Admiral Forsyth alive enough, stand- 
ing by my side and speaking. There was the 
blackness, too, and the searchlight playing on 
the troubled patch of water which it lighted 
up so vividly. ... 

Then how can such horrors be? Why are 
they allowed to be? Why do we live at all, if 
this is the sort of helpless, hopeless world into 
which we are born? Why are we doomed to 
enact this morbid farcical tragedy called 
** Life,” on a planet where all is misery and 
strife? Why? 

Whilst I thus mused, I became aware that 
our ship —which had stopped dead—was roll- 
ing less and less, and that the force of the gale 
was every moment weakening. This was most 
perceptible as, leaning over the starboard side 
of the bridge, I watched the merchant-skipper 
and Jeffereys, with their boats’ crews, strug- 
gling for life in the water. A few moments ago 
they were engulfed within a horrid whirlpool 
with no possible chance of salvation; now I 
beheld Jeffereys rescue the skipper—seize him 
round the neck, and drag him to the surface 
with a brawny arm. 

Wilkins hastened to the spot and picked up 
the survivors from the two boats, filling his 
own little craft almost to overcrowding. How- 
ever, he managed to bring them to our own 
ship’s side in safety before the next unlooked- 
for tragedy occurred. We had let down our 
gangway, for but few of the dazed and be- 
numbed survivors were capable of reaching 
our deck by any other means. I hastened to 
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the water’s edge to render any assistance 
within my power. Following our Captain’s 
instructions, I helped the skipper to my room 
and laid him upon my bed. He was very weak, 
and chilled to the marrow. Amongst those 
whom I helped up the vessel’s side I recog- 
nised, by his uniform, the undaunted wireless 
operator. 

Rowing out to a floating mast to which 
several men were clinging (including one with 
a canary in a cage), Wilkins again endeavoured 
to continue his work of rescue. This mast 
was on the Uftopia’s starboard bow, so he re- 
quested that the ray of the searchlight might 
be directed to the spot until all these survivors 
should be transferred to his lifeboat. When 
the hight had been shifted and Wilkins had all 
but reached this piece of wreckage, suddenly 
a vivid white streak on the water—like some 
aquatic meteor—appeared within this newly 
illumined area. It came with a_ swishing 
sound, and vanished into the darkness on our 
port side. 

** Porpoise!”’ said Quartermaster Palmer, 
at the gangway by my side. 

“Torpedo, more likely,” I replied despon- 
dently; I was still feeling wretchedly miser- 
able. My surmise was correct. 

** Port engine, full ahead !—Starboard en- 
gine, full astern!!” came the Captain’s firm 
voice from above. Immediately was heard the 
“‘ ting-ting”’ of the engine-room telegraph on 
the bridge, with an answering “ting-ting ” 
from the heart of the ship, as we swung round 
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on a pivot, bringing our bows to meet this 
hidden danger. 

** Stop!” cried the Captain, and we stopped. 

Foiled in her attempt to dispose of us by 
means of one torpedo, and evidently conclud- 
ing that we were not worth the waste of an- 
other, this new aggressor (whatever she might 
be) then started to shell us and the men in 
the water mercilessly. Our searchlight (which 
must have first attracted her attention) re- 
vealed to us the low form of a U-boat at no 
great distance ahead, which, until we swung 
round, had been on our starboard bow. Since 
we displayed no other light whatsoever, she had 
probably no knowledge as to what we were: 
a ship rescuing sailors from the deep, that was 
quite sufficient for her. But, to give the 
devil his—or rather her—due, it is possible 
that she was expecting the Utopia, having 
tapped our wireless conversation with the 
Hermia and translated it into German, for 
submarines usually come up to the surface by 
night. She had probably received instruc- 
tions from the raider, too, to lurk in the vicinity 
and await fresh victims which were sure to 
come, while she herself got well away before 
the dawn. 

But they had reckoned without the Utopia. 
After all, the U-boat might have easily mis- 
taken us for a much larger vessel, possibly a 
merchantman of sorts, for the torpedo had 
 gmtiggl (sock half a dozen yards in front of our 

ows. Next she could never have suspected 
that we had guns all prepared, for she re- 
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mained defiant on the surface of the water 
under the glare of our searchlight—until we 
gave her a broadside, and then—my word! 
what a change!. Down bobbed her gun below 
her deck, and down bobbed her deck below 
the water. We dropped shell after shell 
about her conning-tower by way of a part- 
ing benediction; after that, we saw her no 
more. - 

At the first alarm, I had gone to my guns 
and their crew, who materially added to the 
discomfiture of the cowardly foe. Admiral 
Forsyth’s stout heart was almost broken by © 
the fact that none of us had succeeded in 
putting the submarine out of action: but this 
latter fact was not to be wondered at, for, after 
all, we were entirely new to our job; _ besides, 
our ship was still tossing in an aggravating 
manner, and there were limitless difficulties in 
judging our distance by so uncertain and con- 
centrated an illumination. 

Now that our antagonist had dived, our first 
care was to avoid all present danger to our- 
selves, and at the same time, if possible, to 
make an end of her. In swinging round to 
face the enemy our bows had placed the float- 
ing mast, with its occupants, in considerable 
danger of being rammed. All the remaining 
survivors had by this time either been picked 
up or had swum to this self-same piece of 
wreckage. But one thing was quite certain : 
we must put out our searchlight and shift our 
osition before another torpedo could be 
aunched at us. Our enemy knew now that 
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we were a warship and, therefore, worth 
destroying at all costs, so long as she herself 
was not in danger. 

There was one way of saving our junior 
lieutenant, his crew, and the men on the mast, 
from being left behind and drowned, or, worse 
still, captured. Quickly, before the light went 
out, Fowler flung a rope to Wilkins in the life- 
boat; it missed—Fowler flung again, and 
Wilkins caught it. McNab, coxswain of the 
lifeboat, nimbly caught on to the wreckage 
and in a trice he had it attached by a stout rope 
to the boat’s stern. Thus were all the men— 
with their little canary—saved and eventually 
brought aboard the Utopia after pe! towed 
during a somewhat perilous period while she 
dashed full tilt at the spot where the sub- 
marine had been observed to dive down. But 
it had gone. 

There was nothing left for us to do now but 
to pursue our voyage homeward, so we set 
our course towards the east. I longed for the 
day to break, but there was plenty of good 
work to keep me busy for many an hour. The 
survivors from the Hermia must be attended 
to: some of them were in a pitiable state, 
half-frozen, maimed, and drenched. Out of 
an original crew of one hundred and twenty- 
three scarcely fifty now remained. The first 
officer, the skipper’s only son, was gone, leav- 
ing, somewhere in Liverpool, a mourning widow 
and four small bairns. This the skipper told 
me as he tossed and shivered on my bed. He was 
an old man, well over sixty, and, as I watched 
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the poor frozen frame writhing and wrestling 
with the cold, I knew that his life was rapidly 
drawing to its close. He knew it too, but he 
was not afraid of death. To-day was the 
fiftieth anniversary of his going to sea: if 
only he could behold the sun rise upon this 
day he would die a happy man, though cursing 
Germany, he said. 

I looked out into the night, but all was. 
gloom. 7 

Ah me! so many brave souls have gone, 
and yet another well on its way to happy 
eternity! We must all come to this. pass 
sooner or later; why not sooner than later ? 
After all, life presents little enough attraction 
in these days, in all conscience. 

I retraced my steps to the bridge and watched. 
Still inky blackness all around. | 

All around? No. On the dim horizon far, 
far ahead, I saw, or imagined I saw, the first 
faint glimmer of approaching dawn. I looked 
again; yes! there could be no doubt of it—day- 
break was at hand. , 

How shall I describe the magnetic thrill 
which the sight of that small spark—that 
tiny streak of daylight on the ocean’s brow 
—communicated to me and to the weary 
watchers by my side? Whoever holds 
vigil throughout a troubled night at sea, 
and feels the never-ceasing monotony of 
its endless blackness, knows full well what 
value to set upon that little God-sent ray 
appearing in the eastern sky. By it, in a 
single instant, the whole world is changed, 
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and your whole .mental outlook upon the 
world. | 

The clouds had gone, and the new moon shone 
out ever so brightly in the clear heavens above : 
the storm had ceased, as had the howling of the 
wind, giving place to a death-like stillness—a 
hush before the dawn—seeming the more 
weird by contrast with the recent raging 
hurricane. 

And then came the sun. ‘O wondrous sight ! 
Up he came, raising his face above the clear 
horizon—peeping, at first, as though shy to 
display his glowing brilliance all too soon. 
Higher he rose, climbing the vault of heaven 
and casting gorgeous golden colours every- 
where; such tints as to shame all mortal 
interpreters—yes, even Turner himselfi—by the 
— divine splendour of theirradiance. Apollo 
with his horses! that was the ancient fairy 
theme! and a wise one too, for what can be 
more lovely than a noble myth woven around 
a fact ten times more wonderful ! 

Higher, higher, ever higher climbed the morn- 
ing sun; rising in all his glorious splendour ; 
lifting our languid spirits in his glowing train. 

Oh, thank God to be alive! to breathe the 
morning air! Thank God to thrive upon this 
world, and for the privilege granted us to 
behold such wonders | 


e 


I went down to my cabin to attend the brave 
old skipper, whom I had last seen stretched upon 
my bed. . 
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But his soul had already passed away. The 
mortal form rested with the head against a 
window-ledge, and there was a serene far-away 
look in the happy eyes. For they gazed upon 
a perfect dawn. 


CHAPTER XI 
HOW THE ‘“‘ HERMIA ”’ WAS LOST 


My room could not be described as tidy, even 
by the most generous of critics. To begin with, 
it was handicapped by the total absence of 
anything conaibliee a hang-up for my numer- 
ous Coats, oilskins, and such-like garments, the 
lack of this convenience being hardly compen- 
sated for by a transverse bar with hooks, 
which ran across the room at about three feet 
from the ceiling (just handy to hit your head 
against), and gave to the whole apartment 
a somewhat East-endy, second-hand-clothes’- 
shop appearance. True—it was told to me on 
the unimpeachable authority of Mr. Jennings, 
the ship’s carpenter of long standing—Royalty 
had on more than one occasion graced this 
room with their presence, but that must have 
been in the distant days when it was a sitting- 
room only, before being turned into a sleeping- 
apartment, for which latter purpose it could 
never have been intended. One fact, however, 
is guite certain—the ship was never intended to 
huat Hun submarines! _ 

Of course, her name was not the Ufopia, any 
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more than were the other yachts called the 
Gooseberry, Mulberry, or Wallflower. The only 
attempt at a reason which I will put forward 
in justification of these specific nommes de 
guerre are as follows: Gooseberry was a 
chaperon, for she chaperoned armed trawlers ; 
besides, Gooseberry is a good name in another 
respect—it is a fruit, not a flower. We have 
heard such alot about your floating Hyacinths, 
and even of Brambles and Thistles, but never 
to my knowledge have we yet encountered 
Gooseberries, Oranges, and Lemons on the high 
seas. The Wallflower was somewhat anti- 
quated, hence her name. True, she was cun- 
ningly and efficiently renovated and looked 
most gay and sprightly with the aid of several 
pots of one she was quite fast, too, con- 
sidering her age, and must have been a beauty 
when younger. 

Thus have I explained the Gooseberry and 
the Wallflower. The title Mulberry has no 
greater merit than that of bearing the name of 
a fruit. Our own ship I call the Utopia, 
because naturally well, no, but it wasn’t 
always so—ngt during that gale! Her cabins 
were decorative and spacious—all right for 
pleasure yachts which chase the fine weather 
all over the world in the days of piping peace, 
but no earthly- good to a man-ol-war on war 
service. With all the useless decoration in my 
room, there was no practical hang-up! There 
was a hole in my roof, though, where a shell 
splinter had come through, and which created 
a horrible draught—and I object to draughts 
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very strongly. Besides, it did not improve 
the appearance of my room. , 

On the morning after the events I have 
narrated in the preceding chapters—that is to 
say, on the Thursday—I was called at the usual 
hour (6.15) and, having dressed, took my 
customary station on the bridge. The morn- 
ing watch—of which Marshall was the officer— 
was still in full swing. The latter was about 
to “take sights,”’ so asked me to watch the 
chronometers whilst he peered through the 
sextant. This feat accomplished, and our posi- 
tion satisfactorily obtained, there was nothing 
further to do for the moment but to watch, 
chat, and long for breakfast. At a little 
before seven the Captain joined us, at seven- 
thirty Marshall went down to take a well- 
earned bath, and at eight o’clock the bell was 
struck and the watch changed. Quarter- 
master Freake was relieved by Quartermaster 
Huntley, whilst Peters and Robinson re- 

laced Flowerdew and Abernethy at the 
ook-out. 

_ * Go down and get your breakfast,”’ said the 
Captain to me. “I will stay up here until 
Wilkins comes.”’ 

So I took off my heavy watch-coat (it was 
cold on the bridge, although a lovely sunny 
morning) and went down to the wardroom. 
Besides our own fellows, the three surviving 
officers of the Hermia were seated at table, 
evidently having somewhat recovered since 
yesterday from their cold and exposure; these 
were the second and third officers and the chief 
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-engineer—all that were left. They were still 
discussing our recent adventure. 

‘“* Cowardly brutes!’ remarked the second 
officer fiercely. ‘‘ What do you think their 
abominable vessel did? She steamed right 
close to us quite casually, with no end of a 
blaze of lights from her ports—like an illumi- 
nated picture-palace (I suppose she carried some 
distinguishing signal for the benefit of their 
U-boats) ; and when her skipper had signalled 
us in a friendly manner in perfect English (so 
that we could not tell that it was not an 
Englishman speaking us, although the gale was 
so boisterous you could hardly make out any- 
thing), and got out of us that we carried a 
few food-stuffs to England, he had the cheek to 
inform us that we were in danger of German 
submarines and—promptly put a torpedo into 
our boiler-room! Of course, it was all up, for 
we were not expecting treachery from ships 
above water, although we had our weather eye 
open all the time for submarines. The vessel 
made no attempt to save any of our chaps who 
had been hurled into the water, but turned out 
all her lights and skedaddled in double-quick 
time. But, although she had made a pretty 
good mess of us by the time she had finished, 
she had not succeeded in making us deaf and 
dumb; so we sent off the S.0.S., which you 
etn up. It was not very many minutes 

efore we settled down, as you know—and 
no wonder! Those Hun brutes had a sure- 
enough target in all conscience—they could 
hit us at that distance all right in spite of the 
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storm, but I think my one-year-old baby at 
home could do as well. I suppose they dare 
not risk a longer range for fear of missing ! 
Anyhow, they’ve done us now, so there’s an 
end of the matter; they’ve done our skipper 
and his son too, so may the d and all his 
legions take their skulking ship, themselves, 
their crack-pot Empire, and all their 

** Hear, hear!’’ came a tumultuous burst 
of applause from all around the table, supple- 
mented by the stamping of feet and rapping 
of knives and forks, at the conclusion of this 
overheated outburst. The officer had got be- 
yond himself and was rather exhausted in 
consequence; but whocan blame him? After 
all, vengeance is a holy feeling—that is, if its 
cause is justifiable, and there is not the least 
shadow of doubt that it was so in this case. 

Hearing the clatter, the steward came in 
and wished to know if we required anything. 
Just then Wilkins entered also, blowing in hke 
a North Sea breeze. | 

** Nice large morning ! ’’ he remarked cheer- 
fully in reference to the weather. (It was 
indeed a lovely morning.) ‘* Glad to see you 
chaps on your legs again—none the worse for 
your ducking, I hope. Jam, please, ‘ Pay,’ 
while she’s steady ! ”’ 

I passed it to him as desired. He asked: 
‘“‘ Did I hear a slight hubbub just now, or was 
it merely the wind ? ” 

‘*Our friend here has just been telling us 
about the loss of the Hermia, augmented by a 
few choice comments with regard to the future 
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spiritual welfare of its perpetrators,’ explained | 
Jarvis, solemnly pouring himself out a second 
cup of coffee. “But, with regard to the 
latter, I hope the British Navy will be quite 
sufficient to blast them without the need ~* 
still more inflammable means. By the wi , 
‘Pay,’ I saw you talking earnestly with the 
Captain on the bridge this morning; had he 
anything much to say about the matter?” | 

** One thing is certain,” I replied, “‘ and that 
is, our Captain does not love our enemy. If 
words ie will alone had power to ca 
destruction, there would not be much left of 
the mighty German Empire! We are to have 
gun practice, rifle and cutlass drill, and all 
sorts of bellicose stunts to-day. The fact is, 
we met that submarine a jolly sight sooner 
than anybody expected, and the quicker we 
become crack marksmen, the better. Captain’s 
up on the bridge all alone, Billy!” 

‘“‘ All right, ‘ Pay,’ don’t get anxious. I'll 
relieve him in a jiffy.” 

You'll want your watch-coat ; it’s mighty 
cold up there this morning.” 

Wilkins took a long, final pull at his coffee, 
and set down his cup with the air of a man 
who is just about to do great deeds and risk 
his life—and everybody’s else—into the bar- 
gain. In fact, in a very minor degree this 
was the actual case, for he would be responsible 
for the ship’s natural safety during the next 
four hours. ‘“‘ Now I must go on the lid,” he 
said, “‘ and if I die of cold, ‘ Pay,’ my end will 
be upon your head! ”’ 
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*“* Heaven forbid!” said I with mock dra- 
matic fervour. Then I called to mind that I 
had been trying for some time to remember 
to ask a question. Having thought of the 

uestion itself, I inquired of my neighbour, 
the Hermta’s engineer : 

“Have you any idea what that German 

raider really is? I suppose you had no oppor- 
tunity of gauging her approximate size ? ” 
_ “Our skipper took her to be the Natter,” 
he replied, “*in which case she would be a 
vessel of between six and seven thousand tons, 
with four submerged torpedo tubes and several 
hidden guns, some of which are of biggish 
calibre. We know the Natier to be still at 
large, and I have heard that she has done no 
end of damage in the Atlantic already. We 
seldom get to hear the details of these affairs, 
though, for they are almost invariably kept 
out of the papers.” | 

‘““Won’t we get into the papers, then?” 
chimed in Fowler with well-assumed disap- 

ointment. ‘“‘ What a beastly shame! I was 
ooking forward to seeing all our photos in 
the front page of The Daily Murror, with 
a special ‘inset’ of the shell-hole in the 
‘Pay’s’ ceiling, and him and me shaking 
hands beneath it!” 

‘“* Doesn’t the word ‘ Natter’ mean ‘ adder’ 
or ‘ viper,’ or some such crawling creature ? ”’ 
I inquired, wishing to display my linguistic 
_ knowledge and crow over somebody. 

“I shouldn’t go airing your German too 
much,” was Fowler’s advice, “‘ or you will be 
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suspected as a spy, then we shall find our por- 
traits in The Daily Mirror after all, with me 
arresting you ia 

““—With special inset: ‘ Portrait of the 
handcuffs with which the paymaster was 
pinched,’ *®? added Marshall in parenthesis. 

Fowler led the conversation into more serious 
channels. “When are we going to start firing 
to-day, ‘Pay’?”’ 

‘““ Two o’clock. Rifle and cutlass drill is to 
be at ten, after ‘ general quarters.’ I am to 
take the stewards and people in shooting. 
Thank heavens the cutlasses are your job! I 
shouldn’t like to be too close to people like 
Sampson and Abernethy when in full swing! ”’ 

He smiled. ‘‘ What price the value of your 
<n ia two yards of Mackrell with a loaded 
rifle ? ” | : : 

I pondered. “True, I never thought of 
that. But I will make my will at once—that 
will not take long! ”’ 

‘‘And you are quite right to do so,” said 
Marshall. ‘* After all, U-boats are but a secon- 
dary consideration compared with heavily 
armed stewards. I shall make a will myself, 
in case a bullet should bounce on to the bridge 
and come my way. Mine will not take long 
to make either—very short and sweet—every- 
thing to my wife! ”’ 

** Leave me your trouser press, won’t you ? ” 
I entreated. I always admire the crease in 
Marshall’s trousers. 

‘* My dear fellow, what’s the good of leaving 
you anything? You've got to instruct the 
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stewards in firing a rifle, so we already regard 
you as a back number! ”’ 

‘* Kismet,”’ I murmured, and finished my 
pickled salmon. 

At that moment a well-known noise was 
heard on the deck above, followed by the 
stampede of feet over our heads, and the 
hurried departure of Fowler. 

It was the boatswain piping all hands to 
morning prayers. 


CHAPTER XII 
MORE DEVIL’S WORK 


PRAYERS were read each morning by the Cap- 
tain on the quarter-deck, the service being 
attended by everybody (save those on watch) : 
Protestants, Catholics, Presbyterians, and Non- 
conformists alike—none of your petty snobbery 
in the Navy. No one in the world is more 
devout at heart than the sailor-man, and 
at the command “ Off Caps”? every head was 
bowed in genuine reverence. Shortly after 
this ceremony, the boatswain piped “ General 
Quarters,” and we all hurriedly posted our- 
selves at our respective action stations: officers, 
petty-officers, and gunners at their guns; 
stewards and cooks at the shell-hoist ; stokers 
off watch with the fire-hose; captain and 
navigator on the upper bridge ; in fact, every- 
body in their right place, and very quickly too. 
“Pipe down!” ordered Fowler, after a 
minute inspection of everybody, to ascertain 
whether we were all in our correct places. So 
we piped down, and awaited the next order. 
After ten minutes or so had elapsed, pre- 
parations were commenced with a view to 
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cutlass drill. This performance certainly pro- 
mised to be most interesting—not to say ex- 
citing—so 1 determined to take a bird’s-eye 
View of the proceedings from the bridge. It 
was Wilkins’s watch, so we looked on together. 

And very thrilling it was, too. First of all, 
the monster Sampson (as I had predicted) lost 
hold of his weapon in the midst of a herculean 
flourish, with the result that the said weapon 
finished its aerial flight in the bulk of Aber- 
nethy—luckily in a spot where it didn’t 
matter, for there was there much trouser. 
Next, Mr. Keating’s hat went flying into the 
foaming brine, propelled by the cutlass of 
luckless little Flowerdew (who could not have 
done a more unfortunate thing if he had tried 
for a lifetime). This naturally gave rise to 
much perturbation and general excitement, 
wherein Mr. Keating, having lost both his hat 
and his head, proved himself quite a masterful 
linguist. | 

‘“ Now then, carry on!’ commanded Fow- 
ler peremptorily. ‘‘ The hat’s gone, so be 
thankful it hasn’t taken your skull with it.” 

“* Pity it didn’t,” commented Mr. Popkiss 
sotto voce, mysteriously straying on deck un- 
observed, as usual in time for trouble. His 
remark, however, was not lost upon its objec- 
tive. 7 

** You wait,”’ hissed the boatswain ominously. 

““I am waiting,” rephed his antagonist, 
defiantly placing his hands in his pockets and 
setting his teeth. 

* Wait till this ’ere show’s over and I gets 
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ye alone in the mess—TI’!1 make a mess of yer! 
You don’t find me quittin’ this ’ere cutlass in 
an urTy ; ; better write ’ome at once, *stead o’ 
swaggerin’ there with yer ’ands in yer pockets 
like a bloomin’ little lord almighty on wheels, 
an’ tell yer wife which ye brag about so much 
that she’ll soon be a widdy!”’ 

** Carry on, bo’sun!”’? ordered Fowler a 
second time, “* and have the goodness to settle 
a private disputes when drill is over. Mr. 

opkiss, p lease go away, or take a cutlass and 
ial—whichewes you please—but don’t come 
here bothering us.’ 

‘* Very good, sir!’’ returned Popkiss; then 
haughtily to Mr. Keating: “We will meet 
you, then, in the petty-orficers’ mess in a 
quarter of an hour’s time; till then, adieu! ”’ 
_and he disappeared as mysteriously as he had 
come. 

But this little quarrel, like most petty differ- 
ences of a like nature, blew over, having ex- 
hausted itself in smoke long before the time 
appointed for the pugnacious rendezvous. The 
reason for this was twofold: in the first place, 
it was not in accordance with the moral dignity 
of two highly pompous officials to come to 
blows within hearing of a delighted gathering 
of bluejackets; secondly, all thoughts of ani- 
mosity were immediately banished by the sight 
of a U-boat periscope, which appeared on the 
surface of the water some four thousand yards 
away on our port quarter. Ys is a fine thing 
how two Englishmen—be they ever so bitter 
at the time—will at once ook all differences 
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and work together with a will in the face of a 
common danger. It was so in this instance, 
and, what with the boatswain on the deck 
above, and the engineer in charge of the maga- 
zine below, not many seconds elapsed before 
the shells came hurtling up the shaft as fast 
as our gunners could fire them—feeding the 
quick-firers with a constant stream of ready 
metal to fling at the hidden adversary. How- 
ever, somebody had to receive the brunt of 
the recent quarrel, so the onus thereof was 
conferred jointly upon Messrs. Mugsby and 
Crump, who—as the saying goes—“ got ‘it in 
the neck’? promptly. As for the rest of us, 
we flew—rather than ran—to our respective 
stations. 

““Hard a-starboard!”’? cried Wilkins to 
Pippin at the wheel. ‘“* Here, quartermaster ! 
—take the wheel—quick! Full ahead!”’ 

“ Ting-ting, ting-ting,” from the engine- 
room telegraph. 

Admiral Forsyth came bounding up the 
steps. ‘“* That’s‘right! Bring her right round 
—we'll rush and ram her if we can. Look! 
the periscope’s beginning to sink. Shorter— 
shorter! ”’ he cried to the for’ard gunners, who 
had dumped a couple of shells aliout ten yards 
ahead of their mark. ‘* Ah, that’s better! ”’ 
as a shrapnel shell from one of my guns sent 
up a ring of little spluttering founts around 
the U-boat’s eye. “More shrapnel !—blind 
her if you can! Anything to destroy or maim 
the skulking vermin!” 

We rushed headlong at the detested object, 
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ploughing through the waves at a terrific pace, 
churning up the sea all around with cannon 
shots and shrapnel. No easy thing to hit is 
a tiny periscope, whilst approaching at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour! The Hermia’s 
crew cheered us, every eye riveted upon our 
prey and shining bright with longing ven- 
geance; every nerve was tense in every body, 
and every face was set hard as granite. The 
submarine was ours! She had had no time to 
dive, and we were scarcely eighty yards away. 
We were full at her and almost on her, when— 

‘**Harp Aport !—Great God!!” 

A thundering, ear-splitting explosion—fol- 
lowed by a solid pillar of sea a hundred feet in 
height, towering above our masthead like a 
striking serpent—seemed to shake the ship 
to bits from end to end. | 

A floating mine with a periscope attached— 
a diabolical ruse employed by a diabolical foe— 
had outwitted us beautifully. A high-explo- 
sive Shell from the for’ard gun had struck it 
Just as it rose upon a wave, thus saving us all 
from a certain untoward end. A wonderful 
escape! but our perils were not yet over. 
The watery tower rocked ; if this came tumb- 
ling down upon us we should be swamped as 
sure aS Fate and drowned miserably. The 
sight of that falling tower held me spellbound. 
But it did not touch us; the wind caught it 
in mid-air and flung it aside; and we had 
swerved to starboard just in time. 

The damage done to our bows by the burst- 
ing mine was considerable, but it might have 
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been a good deal worse. Tubb, the gunner 
who had saved us, was temporarily knocked 
out, as were also McLachlan and Peters, 
members of his crew. The latter had an ugly 
gash in the head, caused by a splinter, whilst 
Tubb and the Scotsman both sustained injuries 
to the arm and shoulder. Altogether we came 
off very lightly. 

*““Marvellous how we’re all still in exist- 
ence !’’ I remarked (releasing the air from my 
- waistcoat and resuming normal proportions) as 
Fowler went by directing the stretcher-bearers. 

“You haven’t drilled your cooks. and 
stewards yet,” he replied, and passed on. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE MYSTERIOUS QUESTIONER 


‘* Now then, ‘Pay’! Attention is ¢alled to 
the fact that you are not properly dressed.” 

It was Wilkins who spoke thus in the tongue 
of officialdom, when I appeared in the ward- 
room at breakfast-time on Friday with the 
buttons of my monkey-jacket undone down the 
middle, displaying to the vulgar gaze my 
priceless waistcoat. 

‘* Submitted that it is a hot day, and, more- 
over, better for the digestion,” I replied in the 
same language. 

‘* It 1s requested that, before sitting down to 
meals, you conform to the rules of the Service 
(isn’t that so, Mr. President ?). Moreover, I 
have the honour to state that yours is the only 
monkey-jacket unbuttoned.” | 

** Jacket, monkey, unbuttoned, only, one in 
number,” I corrected him. ‘“ Very well, then, 
if you’re so particular ‘about it, I will com- 
promise with you and do up one—the bottom 
one.” 

‘‘ There was once a fellow at Portsmouth ”’ 
(Wilkins went on) “‘ who was stopped in the 
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street by the commander and made to report 
himself at his office the next morning in full 
kit—cocked hat, tin trousers, sword and 
everything. He naturally wondered what it 
meant, for, as usual, there was no explanation. 
Arrived at the commander’s office, that gentle- 
man eyed him all over and merely said: ‘ Yes, 
I see you do know how to dress yourself. 
Kindly do up your buttons in future.’ It 
appears that the fellow’s Jacket was not 
buttoned up at the bottom, and hence all the 
worry and bother.” 

‘“*Good morning, Fowler!” I said as that 
officer came into the room. 

, “*Good morning; your doom is sealed this 
ay.” 
** Wherefore so ? ”’ 

** You are to instruct your people in the art 
of rifle-firing at ten o’clock.” 

*“* And to-day is Friday. Well, well! itis 
all in the hands of the Fates.” 

** You think so?” 

‘IT am sure of it.” 

66 H’m.’’ 

At ten o’clock precisely my little army of 
“idlers ’’ (as domestics used to be called before 
exception was taken to the misplaced term) 
was lined up on the main deck abaft the after 
gun. This band consisted of the cooks, Slater, 
Lamb, and Bean, and the stewards, Pailthorpe, 
Wall, and Cohen, with Mackrell, the chief, at 
their head. Added to these were Tubb and 
Sparrow: also Jennings and Steele, the car- 
penters, who were of an exceptionally warlike 
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disposition : in fact we were all as bellicose as 
could be. 

Nothing frightfully exciting occurred during 
the performance of firing, so Fowler was dis- 
appointed in his prognostication of my doom. 
The chief steward, however, in loading a re- 
volver, sent a backward bullet whizzing within 
an inch of my starboard ear, but he apologised 
very nicely, so all was well. Some folks— 
Jennings and Steele amongst them—performed 
quite marvellous feats of marksmanship ; whilst 
Tubb proved himself no mean shot with the 
heavy revolver and smote our distantly towed 
target many times. Whether by accident or 
design (for nobody can tell—save the marks- 
man), Mackrell hit the target once. This he 
did with the sixth shot of his revolver by dint 
of screwing round his head and aiming at his 
toes. We never heard the end of that shot, 
the galley and the pantry rang with it for . 
many a week. Mr. Keating came and busied 
about, fingering the weapons and throwing out 
hints that he would like to try them; but I 
remembered Fowler’s prediction of my end 
and informed the boatswain that I was quite 
certain the Captain desired to see him. Thus 
was I spared. 

It was a beautiful day—in fact, the weather 
had been lovely ever since the perfect dawn of 
Wednesday, after the terrific storm. In the 
. distance we espied the hazy coast of Ireland, 
sometimes rising loftily where a far-off bluish 
peak merged gradually into the greyer atmo- 
sphere above. In the middle distance there 
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steamed a light cruiser (the Scylla as we ascer- 
tained), silhouetted boldly against the sky. 
Nearer at hand a small fishing trawler peace- 
fully pursued her course and ambled along as 
though no such thing as a German existed in 
the whole wide world. About our bows, keep- 
ing pace with us the while, played a shoal of 
porpoises—those curious sea-beasts which can 
make rings round the very fastest destroyers, 
so swift are they in their switchback race 
through the waves. Tiny babies rose and fell 
rhythmically beside their mothers, now disap- 
pearing in a swirl of foam on our port, now 
rising together with a joyous bound on our 
starboard bow. Altogether it was a most pleas- 
ing picture. We hailed the trawler and de- 
manded if she had any nice fresh fish to sell: 
she had ; so a boat was immediately dispatched 
from our side, containing Wilkins and Mackrell, 
the chief steward. After sundry bargainings 
and parleyings the boat returned with Wilkins _ 
and Mackrell plus a quantity of. newly slain 
piscatorial inmates, including several great 
crabs all alive and kicking, one of which took 
a walk on deck and seized Pippin’s bare big 
toe when he wasn’t looking. These were 
cooked and devoured by us within the hour. 
Ah! how lovely they were! There are few 
more delicious morsels in the eating line, me- 
thinks, than a freshly cooked fish just out 
of the sea. You can taste the very salt 
in him, which palatable flavour is almost 
invariably lost if its owner has been “ eating 
his head off’? for an unknown period in 
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the fishmonger’s shop. At least, that is my 
opinion. 

Nothing thrilling happened on this Friday. 
Patrol work is apt to become mighty mono- 
tonous—up to a = at which point you 
usually get a bunch of excitements altogether, 
relapsing afterwards into the usual humdrum 
routine, occasionally varied by bullying, board- 
ing, and blazing across the bows of suspected 
though innocent neutrals. But these are not 
always so innocent as they would seem, and 
*“‘ thereby hangs a tale.” 

Evening came on, and still no sign of an 
adventure. Surely the bunch of excitements 
with which we had started our career with 
such promise and gusto had not already left 
us in the lurch ? | 

Hullo! What’s that searchlight flashing at 
us from over yonder, away on our starboard 
beam? “General quarters—stand by!” 
cries the Captain, and we rush to our posts. 
** Bring me the silhouette book and let’s see if 
we can spot that fellow: if we can’t, well ; 
Two funnels,—two masts, then she can’t be the 
Natter. What a pity! Here, signal-boy ! 
Dash him—where’s that young monkey ? Oh, 
there Look here, Mugsby, you make 
haste and acknowledge that signal, or——’”’ 

_““Now then, Mugsby!’? commanded Wil- 
kins, bounding on to the bridge three steps at 
a time, “ don’t stand there hopping about like 
a piece of sticking plaster! Shuh! Look alive 
and return their signal—unless you want us all . 
to be blown to hell! ”’ 
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“* How disconcerting to have our telescopes 
shot through our heads!’’ murmured Mar- 
shall, eyeing the mysterious vessel with charac- 
teristic unconcern. “Ah! ‘Who are you?’ 
she says—I’ve got that.” 

In fact, the vessel, after attracting our at- 
tention with meaningless flashes, was now 
actually speaking to us by means of her search- 
light. It was not yet dark, so we were able to 
see her outline. quite plainly. She was very 
fast, and seemed to have spun over on to our 
port bow in a twinkling. 

If she had happened to be hostile, we should 
have had very little or no chance against her. 
We had seen no guns on her up till then, but 
she had certainly all the appearance of an 
armed auxiliary, who, moreover, had accosted 
us—an undisguised man-of-war; so there was 
no doubt but that she would have belched forth 
flame from some hidden source had our reply 
proved unsatisfactory. 

‘** Signal back ‘ Who the devil are you?’ ”’ 
said Admiral Forsyth. 

“*No—wait a moment!” he amended. “IT 
think you had better not, in case her com- 
mander is senior to myself, in which case he 
might prove objectionable. Some of these 
fellows never will remember that it is the Ger- 
mans whom we are fighting!’ He added: 
‘* We had better hoist our number. Hold! not 
so fast !”’ | 

This last remark was addressed to the 
Scottish crew of one of my small guns on the 
port side. Whilst my attention was for the 
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moment directed to the starboard side, they, 
in their unbounded enthusiasm and joy at 
having something to make war upon at last, 
were just about to release a shell full at the 
stranger nag og 

‘** Never fire the first shot without waiting 
for orders,’’ said the Captain. “If you had 
done so just then, you would probably have 
got us all hanged! ”’ 

Meanwhile our flags had been hoisted; also 
the interrogative sign demanding, in our turn, 
the identity of our mysterious questioner. She 
had come in close to us now, and we watched 
with no little interest whilst her number flags 
were sent up to the masthead. We will call 
her the “ H-2-0,” which sign we found, on 
referring to our secret register, to appertain to 
one of a certain class of our most useful aux- 
iliaries. 

‘** Pipe down, guns’ crews!”’ ordered Admiral 
Forsyth as soon as we had ascertained the 
_ vessel’s identity. So we piped down, albeit 
my enthusiastic Scots were very loath indeed 
to leave their posts at the guns: in fact, Mc- 
Durmot, who was most surprised to find the 
' vessel not a foe, was almost tearful. Quarter- 
master Freake too, who, being off duty, was 
helping me, was very sad: ‘“‘It be a rotten 
zhame,”’ said he, ‘* that we be done out of t’ 
scrap.” 

The ‘* H-2-0,” being satisfied, inquired if 
we had any news, and, having been informed 
about the loss of the Hermia, gave us good 
evening and was gone in a flash. In five 
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minutes’ time she was quite out of sight, for 
during the last few minutes darkness had 
come upon us very rapidly. 

That night, steaming as usual with no lights, 
we all but collided with an armed trawler 
which was also totally unillumined. She 
flashed on her patrol lights in the nick of 
time, just under our bows, and trained a gun 
on us. We replied by showing our patrol 
lights also, and cleared out of the way. 

Next morning at breakfast we were still 
nearly eighty miles away from our base: 
we were due to be in by midday, but of 
course we should have to be rather late. The 
Captain had rung down full speed an hour 
or SO ago. 

‘* Well, here we are—nearly at the end of 
our first spell of adventure!” said Marshall, 
with a sigh of something very much like 
relief. 

‘*'Yes, and we are still alive and kicking, 
too!’ broke in Fowler. ‘* Give the jam a 
fair wind, “ Pay,’ there’s a good chap!” So 
I passed it to him and continued to sip my 
coffee contemplatively. 

‘* By Jove!” exclaimed Marshall suddenly, 
‘** T shall have my wife to stay with me at ‘ 
Why not? I dare say we shall be in port 
pretty often: we shall have to lie up a good 
while now, at any rate, what with all the 
damage done by shells, mines, and storms. 
Yes, I shall send a wire off immediately we 
get in!” ‘ 

** Do you suppose that they will allow ladies 
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into the dockyard at ——?” I queried. 
**'You remember that no such thing was per- 
mitted at Southampton.” 

**I expect that was because of the troops 
and war material—women are not supposed 
to be able to hold their tongues, you know.”’ 
Marshall laughed at a recollection. ‘“* That 
reminds me of my comic attempt to obtain a 
pass for my little woman to see the ship when 
she lay in dock, and also one for my father. 
The Captain was away on leave at the time, 
so I was advised to try the Provost-Marshal, 
so to the Provost-Marshal’s office I repaired. 
That gentleman said that to allow a woman of 
any sort or kind into the dockyard was an im- 
possibility: as for my father, I might try 
what could be done with the Registrar of Ship- 
ping. The Registrar of Shipping, affirming 
that the yacht had now been taken over by 
the Admiralty, and that it was therefore the 
Government’s lookout, passed me on to the 
Director of Transports. The Director of Trans- 
ports (who lived miles away) said that he was 
the representative of the military, and of the 
military only. Before I left him, however, he 
graciously advised me to seek help from the 
Provost-Marshal. By this time I was feeling 
so footsore and weary that I staggered back 
to the ship and wrote out the pass myself. It 
was quite effectual.” 

One of the tasks in connection with my 
paymagisterial duties was that of censoring 
letters. This business (beyond the natural 
dislike for prying into other people’s affairs) 
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was often exceedingly annoying, especially 
when the mail-bag was not brought to me until 
about half an hour before our entrance into 
the harbour, when I usually happened to be 
still in the midst of a mass of documents—all 
to be signed by the Captain (who was then 
bound to be busy directing operations from 
the bridge), and sealed and delivered immedi- 
ately upon our arrival at the base. When (as 
was the case in this instance) the boatswain 
entered my office at half-past twelve with a 
sack full of letters which he could barely lift, 
I could have kicked them both out of the 
room with unutterable relish. The letters 
themselves did not tend to ease matters much : 
most of their writers had sealed them up — 
evidently not suspecting that the contents 
had to be read, whilst others contained master- 
pieces in penmanship in the shape of high 
flown descriptions of our encounter with the 
foe (wonderfully elaborate and exaggerated), 
from which you would deem it barely possible 
that their authors could be still alive to tell 
the tale. All these examples of literary art 
must be indelibly erased; as also one or two 
remarkably transparent devices for elucang 
the censor with regard to the position of our 
base—although what was to prevent a man 
from eo ashore and sending a picture 
postcard, I could not for the life of me tell. 
This was all very harassing and perturbing: 
we were already slowing down preparatory to 
making fast to a buoy, and there were yet 
some score of letters which must be read 
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through and stamped, besides several papers 
to be collected and taken to Admiral Forsyth 
for his signature. I was well-nigh desperate. 
At the last moment—yjust before taking the 
documents to the Captain—the most impor- 
tant one was nowhere to be found. Oh, the 
malignity of inanimate objects! It was there 
on the table before me half a moment ago! 
I sought it high; I sought it low; I was still 
seeking when the chief steward entered and 
announced that the motor boat, the washing, 
and himself were all ready to be “ dropped ” 
and propelled to the base, and that they were 
only waiting for me. I went on to the bridge 
—having found the missing document in my 
pocket—and presented my bunch of papers 
to the captain. He was then deeply engrossed 
in directing the process of mooring, and it 
would seem an act of the gravest temerity to 
approach him at that critical moment. How- 
ever, my boat and its other occupants were 
waiting, and Fowler was getting impatient to 
lower us into the water, so something must 
be done. 

‘*'Here are the papers to be signed, sir,” I 
said, placing them carefully before his nose, 
‘and the steward is ready with the wash- 

= Washing’ be damned!” 

** Yes, sir.”’ I felt like adding, “‘ ‘Them’ s my 
sentiments,” but refrained. 

The Captain having at length consented to — 
sign the documents, after carefully reading 
them through, with the loss of merely one or 
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two blown overboard, I descended from the 
bridge and into the dinghy, and then into the 
sea, and finally found myself scrambling up 
the steep bank which leads to the Headquarters 
of the Naval Base. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE BASE 


THE town was not what you might call a 
social centre. Instead of the hustle, bustle, 
crowds, and din of Portsmouth, we now found 
ourselves in a quiet, quaint little place perched 
high up on a slope, which at this spot shelved 
gently down to the wonderful natural harbour 
at its foot. As you left this port and ap- 
proached the open sea, the whole character of 
the coast line changed. Leaving the town, 
docks, and a few straggling houses behind, 
you would presently arrive at the heathy, 
bracken-covered slopes, the home of countless 
rabbits and game birds. Farther still—the 
harbour widenirg all the time—you would 
come to the beginning of the great red rock 
fringe, part of that grand girdle of cliffs which 
stretches in an almost unbroken line around 
the whole of our western coasts. Between the 
port and the open sea are many creeks and 
inlets, fine places for sport, whilst one or two 
lovely snipe-ponds could be seen close at hand. 
At the entrance to the harbour stands the 
island fort which had first greeted us, and the 
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great guns mounted on the frowning cliffs on 
either hand. 

For my own part, I usually much prefer the 
peaceful country-side to the noisy hubbub of 
big towns; all the same, as a naval base, 
there were many things which this place 
decidedly lacked when you came to compare 
it with Portsmouth. For instance, never would 
you here behold the stirring spectacle of a 
war-scarred Dreadnought entering the har- 
bour, with her men lined up on deck, bands 

laying and flags flying as she passed the 
wctory—the old invincible and the new; 
seldom would you see the neat little destroyers 
—most beautiful of all craft—come _ swish- 
ing through the seas as they used to every 
morning at Portsmouth, returning from their 
nightly escort of our troops to “the other 
side.”’ 

I thought of these things as I climbed the © 
slippery slope, which was so beclogged with | 
mud after the recent heavy rain that it scarcely 
afforded a decent foothold. In fact, more 
than once I saw the steward stagger under the 
weight of his precious burden and slide back- 
ward down the path for no inconsiderable 
distance, righting himself again with difficulty. 
Arriving at length at the summit of the slepe, 
we sought out the naval depot, which was a 
building situate on the highest part of the 
rise, within visual signal-range of every vessel 
and fort in the docks and harbour. 

Mackrell and I stood and conferred awhile 
before entering the guarded portals. It was 
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finally agreed that he should go in search of 
the domestic and catering accommodations of 
the town, whilst I transacted my copious 
business at the base. Fortunately I had 
managed to snatch a hasty morsel of luncheon 
about an hour before coming ashore, being 
very uncertain as to the hour of my re- 
turn. 

**'You had better find somebody who can 
direct you ‘to the nearest laundry,”’ I said to 
Mackrell, who seemed rather uncertain what 
to do with either himself or his bundle. ‘* There 
seems a likely person yonder,” and I pointed 
to a portly being lounging against the depot 
doorpost, wearing a warrant officer’s jacket 
and cap, with a big rubicund face beneath the 
latter, adorned by an immense pair of reddish 
whiskers. ‘“‘I don’t think he will bite,” I 
added, as the steward looked rather scared at 
the apparition. | 

However, the apparition stood to attention 
as I approached, and saluted me. 

“*Good morning,” I said, “ or rather, good 
afternoon. Can you direct us to the nearest 
laundry-works ? Is there, perchance, a steam 
laundry in this place? You see, we want the 
washing of the whole ship done somewhere, 
and it is rather a tall order.” 

‘© Well, sir,’ replied the apparition, “* there 
isn’t no laundry as works by steam nor clock- 
work within forty mile, so far as I knows on; 
there’s Mrs. Wump’s, though, over yonder 
hill; I should say you might be able to strike 
a pretty fair bargain with her with a little 
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difficulty. Why, bless my soul! if that isn’t 
Mrs. Wump herself, walking along the road 
there! ’”’ and he pointed to a large lady—of 
dimensions well calculated to strike terror 
into the heart of any less muscular rival who 
might dwell within her neighbourhood —bear- 
ing a still larger washing-basket under each 
arm, and strutting along the road which 
led out of the town and over the hills be- 
ond. 7 

I sent Mackrell speeding after her, leaving 
his own big bundle of washing on the bottom 
doorstep of the naval depot. 

‘**T shouldn’t leave that there, sir,’’ advised 
the bewhiskered official, ‘‘it might catch in 
the Vice-Admiral or some other  orficer’s 
legs———”’ 

But he spoke too late. The first words were 
barely out of his mouth when a gold-laced, 
spectacled individual—armed with a brown 
_ handbag like my own—came bounding through 
the door, tripped over the washing and shot 
into the gutter (just as comic folk behave on 
a cinema film), falling amidst a jingling heap 
of silver and copper pieces. Even amongst 
that confused pile methought I recognised a 
familiar face. 

“Who the *» it began, then its owner 
looked up and saw me. “ Look here,” ex- 
claimed Badger (for it was none other than 
he), ‘‘I wish you would keep your confounded 
washing to yourself is 

‘“TIs the washing hurt?’”’ I inquired anx- 
iously, for I was responsible. = 
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‘*T don’t care a couple of straws about your 
washing, but I know I’m jolly well injured,” 
he replied ; ‘‘ besides, look what a mess you’ve 
been and made of all my wealth! I expect 
I shall find: a lot of it missing at the pay 
table to-day, and then there'll be the devil 
to pay!”’ 

“There usually is,’ I murmured, helping 
him to his feet, and myself to the scattered 
shillings, which, however, I put back into the 
bag when there were no more to be found. 
When they had all been counted and found 
correct, and Badger had wiped the last remain- 
ing speck of dirt from off his trousers, the 
last remaining speck of temper left him, and 
all was well. 

** Much hurt? ”’ I queried. | | 

“© °M, well, yes—not exactly,”’ he replied ; 
so I knew that he was quite all right. 

‘*So you're gathering much wealth?’ he 
asked, pointing to the handbag which I carried. 
* By the way, did you get any excitement on 
| — trip (your first, wasn’t it)? We had a 

unt after a Hun thing called the Natter, but | 
we had no luck. It got the Mulberry, so I 
am told: she was due in three days ago, but 
nothing more has been heard of her, save for 
a couple of unconscious bodies which a trawler 
skipper brought in last night. So far they 
are unidentified, their discs being gone, but the 
doctor thinks he can pull one of them through : 
he had H.M.S. Mulberry written on his cap, 
which was tied to his chin, so I’m afraid there 
is no doubt as to the ship. JI don’t know very 
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much about it, as, of course, it is kept as 
secret as possible—these towns may be full 
of spies!—but if you want to hear more, 
there is the very trawler skipper himself 
supporting that paling yonder!” (and he | 
a to our rubicund apparition). “By 

ove! here comes a fine woman—did you 
hi behold such prodigious bulk in all your 

e 99 7 

I looked, I saw, and I ran into the depot as 
fast as my legs would carry me: for puffing 
up the hill towards me was no less a personage 
than Mrs. Wump herself, assisted by Mackrell, 
who was evidently coming with his fair charge 
to decide some knotty point of domestic in- 
tricacy which needed my advice. Now I have 
an instinctive horror of washerwomen, great 
or small. They seem to drive every spark of 
romance out of one’s system, just as they 
drive every ounce of comfort out of one’s 
shirts and collars. I think that, as a rule, I 
am a pretty fair judge of character; even at 
that distance I could sum up this good woman’s 
chief quality in one word—garrulity. Time | 
was running on, business had to be done, the 
men had to be paid, and I was getting hungry ; 
so I fled. 

Arrived at the room marked “ Ship’s Office,”’ 
I entered and found myself in the presence of 
two assistant paymasters, before whom stood 
another ditto, evidently from one of the 
yachts, with a flock of some dozen puzzled- 
looking men, to whom one of the seated pay- 
masters was earnestly trying to explain in- 
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solvable mysteries from a large open ledger 
on the table before him. 

“*T tell you, my good man,” he was saying 
as I entered, to a big, burly bull of a fellow, 
*“you have taken up six shirts and a collar 
since last pay-day. All this has to go down 
to your account, naturally, and yet you say 
that your money is short! As a matter of 
fact, this makes you well in debt to the 
Crown ! ” 

The man scratched his head thoughtfully and 
walked away, still mystified, and was followed 
by the others, whose cases were exactly the 
Same as his own. When the last man had 
gone out of the room, the paymaster flung 
down his pen upon the table and tore at his 
hair in despair. 

** Great heavens!’ he exclaimed, ‘‘I can 
feel straw growing out of my head already ! ”’ 

“IT am beginning to dread to-day’s pay,” I 
said. ‘“* But, look here, you rest a bit before 

ou attend to me; I’m in no particular 


** Indeed, you look as if you have been hurry- 
ing very much,’”’ remarked the other pay- 
master, whose voice I had not heard before. 

I laughed. “I was pursued, so I took re- 
fuge in here.” 

** Pursued ? By whom—the police? ”’ 

“No; a woman.” 

** Dear, dear, that sounds bad.” 

“So it is: she is a washerwoman; doubt- 
less with a terrible tongue.” 

“Not Mrs. Wump ? ”’ 
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‘“*'The same,”’ said I. 

** Look here, you must be rather careful of 
that woman if you are going to let her have 
your washing; she is not: altogether to be 
trusted.” 

**So I should imagine! ”’ 

*‘But there appears to be nobody else in 
the place to do the job, so the only thing to 
do is to keep a good check on her: if things 
go wrong in spite of that, well! you must just 
grin—and bear it.”’ 

‘“* Here are your pay sheets,”’ said the officer 
who had first spoken to me. The Fleet Pay- 
master has the money; he will give it to you 
if you ask him.” | 

I thanked my advisers and left the room. 
Outside I was met by a messenger, who, on 
being informed that I wished to interview the . 
Fleet Paymaster, ushered me forthwith into 
the august presence. The “ tin-hat”’ worthy 
was seated at his desk before a bundle of papers, 
from which, however, he deigned to raise his 
head after a moment or two. 

‘* Good morning, sir,’ I said, mindful of my 
Captain’s express instructions to make myself 
scrupulously polite to all the Great Ones of the 
base; for in their hands is the power to make 
or mar one’s happiness on earth. 

He paused meditatively; then — “‘ Good © 
morning,” he replied, in a deep bass voice 
which seemed to well up from the very soles of 
his regulation un-toecapped boots. “So you 
are the Utopia! I have your money in the safe 
here. Let me have your pay sheet.” 
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So saying, he produced a key from his pocket 
and unlocked the stronghold of his wealth. 
During this process I took ‘the opportunity of 
observing him closely. He was grave and 
serious, but with a quiet, good-humoured 
twinkle in his eye—not at all the kind of man 
with whom I should care to have the misfor- 
tune to quarrel. | 

‘*‘You had better count the money before 
you go,” he said, piling up the coins and paper 
into little heaps upon the table. So I counted. 
Oh, the malignity of those paper notes! I 
counted them once; I counted them twice; 
I counted them three times; but on each 
occasion the sum total was wildly divergent. In 
despair I counted them a fourth time—the Fleet 
Paymaster watching sarcastically the while 
—and brought the result to three pounds under 
the correct amount. On the fifth count I got 
it to two pounds over. ‘‘Oh, bother!” I 
thought, “‘ but it is probably all right; I will 
take my chance—and the money too.” So 
thinking, I swept the wealth into my hag 
and turned on my heel preparatory to 
wish him “Good morning”. and go. I was. 
half-way out of the door when he called 
me back. He was studying a vast bundle 
of papers pinned together, the top one of 
which I vaguely saw to be written in my 
own handwriting. A terrible thought took 
hold of me. 

‘* Let me see,”’ said the Paymaster pensively, 
‘‘ at Southampton there were some unwashed 
bedding and pillows? ”’ 
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If a bomb had dropped from the heavens 
above, fallen through the roof, and knocked 
the Paymaster’s head off, I could not possibly 
have been more astounded and horror-struck. 
They say that evil always comes back on to 
one’s own head; well, it certainly seemed to 
have done so in this case! The matter of the 
bedding and pillows I had entirely forgotten, 
it being buried in my mind once and for all 
beneath the wreck of the Hermia. When one 
is actively engaging the enemy, war is all that 
matters! Bedding and pillows can go to—— | 
well: our foes may sleep on them in the next 
world, if they like. 

At last I found my voice. 

“I sent a letter with regard to the dirty 
linen to the Paymaster-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth,” I replied. 

** 'Yes—and the Paymaster-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth sent a letter with regard to the dirty 
linen to the Accountant-General at Whitehall ;s 
the Accountant-General at Whitehall sent a 
letter with regard to the dirty linen to the 
Paymaster-in-Chief at Portsmouth ; the Pay- 
master-in-Chief at Portsmouth has sent a 
much-accumulated letter with regard to the 
dirty linen to me; and so we go on!” 

‘*But cannot we get the actual linen 
washed?’ Y ventured desperately. 

' He looked grave. 

‘* That, of course, 1s entirely another mat- 
ter,”? he returned. 

A rather naughty word came to the tip 
of my tongue, but fortunately I refrained from 
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saying it aloud. All I did say, however, was: 
** How annoying !”’ 

“‘It is. Good morning.” 

“Good morning, sir.” And I departed, 
scratching my brow thoughtfully, and deter- 
mined on the one and only expedient, namely, 
to get the bedding and pillows washed myself. 


CHAPTER XV 


SHOWS WHAT MAY SOMETIMES BE FOUND IN A 
BISCUIT TIN 


Two days later, that is, on the Monday, I again 
found myself in the pay department of the 
Naval Base. But this time I came not 
alone. Oh dear no. I had with me approxi- 
mately half the ship’s company; for, last 
Saturday, on the usual post-payment inquiry 
of ** Any complaints?” (which, on this occa- 
sion, had far better been “‘ Any contents? ’’), 
everybody save three stepped aside, much to 
the congestion of the pay-room. 

But all this was settled. Oh yes! it was 
settled right enough. I longed to be out at sea 
again. People had forgotten their slops; 
Sparkins’ papers had not come through from 
his previous base; Popkiss had carelessly 
omitted a wife from his calculations, drawing 
- pe him to the extent of half his pay by way 
of allotment. All these—and many other— 
points were settled, at any rate for the time 
being. | 

After a whirling few days—to and fro, in 
and out of the depot—lI at last had leisure to 
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look at the lie of the land. The town stood (as 
I have already said) at the top of a steep in- 
cline, overlooking the harbour. Beyond the 
hills to the north—in the direction of Mrs. 
Wump’s—lay the woods, heaths, and marshes, 
offering great possibilities of good long walks 
and sport. The town itself was fairly com- 
monplace—a medley of military, dog-fights, 
and jostling perambulators. I was once ac- 
costed by the infantile inmate of one of these 
latter being propelled by his mother: he 
beamed into my face, threw out his chubby 
little arms, and cried **‘ Dad-da!’”’ This was 
almost more embarrassing than I could bear— 
but the mother saved the situation, for, a 
heaven-sent aeroplane soaring overhead, she 
forthwith commanded her tactless progeny to 
** look up at the ‘ big dickie.’’’ Of course, the 
little chap’s real father must have worn a 
uniform of some species similar to my own, 
the identity of its occupant being quite im- 
material to the youthful mind. 

I once came across the survivor from the 
Hermia who had the canary. He was dis- 
playing the little fellow to a wondering knot of 
te and explaining to them their romantic 

istory. Both the man and his pet were well 
and in good spirits. He was one of those men 
who had been sent to the local naval con- 
valescent home to recuperate. 

_ The Utopia had suffered severe damage, of 
that there was no doubt. What with the 
devilry of storms and Huns, it seemed as 
though extensive repairs would have to be 
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done, which would mean for us a lengthy lie- 
up in dock. Supplementary carpenters were 
at once chartered from the base, and it cer- 
tainly looked as though our old friends the 
plumbers would have to appear upon the 
scenes once more; but this our captain flatly 
refused—wisely. Never were Jarvis and I so 
busy as at that time, writing out quadruplicate 
demands for stores innumerable: ‘* Planks, 
timber, 60 in number,”’ “‘ Nails, iron, 4,000 in 
number.”” JI wondered if, even in ordering a 
certain indispensable but hitherto overlooked 
instrument, I should have perforce to style it 
as ** Phones, Mega, 1 in number.” 

One day, in the midst of these mental cogita-. 
tions, Mr. Keating came into the room, thus 
upsetting my train of thought. 

‘* Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I wish to speak 
to you with regard to the messin’ business.” 
Mr. Keating, I should mention, was the newly 
appointed caterer to the petty officers’ mess. 

** What about it?” I inquired. 

‘*Men are complaining about the tea I give 
them to drink,” he explained. 

‘““What brand, or rather blend, do you 
obtain for them?” I asked. 

‘* Consecrated essence, in tabloid form,” 
said he. 

‘JT suggest a little less consecration and a 
little more tea. Anything else?” 

‘*If you’re ordering stores, sir, you might 
just put me down for a dozen bars of deck 
soap.”’ 

*** Soap, deck, for the use of; bars, 12 in 
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number.’ Right, you shall have them; that 
is to say, I will put in a demand for it.”’ 

** Thank you, sir.”” Exit. 

I mention these little facts to show you 
what wonderful proficiency we had all at- 
tained in our various household duties. Al- 
ready I could appreciate, in matters green- 
grocereal, the subtle, mysterious difference (if 
any) between the terms “‘ fine,” °° superfine,” 
and “ choice’’; the price of potatoes was my 
constant theme of thought ; I can sym- 
pathise with harassed housekeeping ladies !) ; 
I was now almost on terms of intimacy with 
the “ King’s Regulations and Admiralty In- 
structions,” besides which, the worn and 
tattered lace upon my sleeve bore ample testi- 
mony to my secretarial diligence and, more- 
over, made me look and feel quite like an old 
campaigner. But for the old campaigner one 
thing was notably at fault, namely, the tilt of 
my cap. This is a science only to be acquired 
by years of careful training and experience. 
I got to know a little about medicine, too, for 
it was my duty to take our ailing seamen to 
the loeal Government hospital, where wise 
men sat periodically at boards to decide 
whether the patient should be given castor oil 
or have his appendix removed. In spite of 
our repeated demands for a doctor of our own, 
no such person had as yet proved forthcoming, 

But enough of our life on shore. I was 
anxious to get back to the sea and our blood- 
thirsty hunt for submarines; so that when 
Monday, September 27th, came round, and 
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we set out once more upon our adventures 
(after an interval of over a fortnight), I was 
naturally filled with gladness. 

‘We weighed anchor at two p.m., our ship 
being much improved in every respect. Ad- 
vantage had been taken of the lie-up in port 
to doctor the engine-room department, so that 
we could now add quite a couple of knots to 
our previous record. 

Of this particular voyage there is not very 
much to be said. I have mentioned that on 
patrol work there is often considerable mono- 
tony, excitements occurring—usually all to- 
gether in a rush—on the average of once in a 
blue moon. Two incidents, however, stood 
out rather prominently. | 

Marshall, our navigator, fell ill; that was 
the first mishap. We had scarcely passed into 
the open sea when he was forced to retire to 
his bed, from which he was unable to rise till 
the end of the voyage. Having no qualified 
physician on board (Fowler, who had hitherto 
done duty as administrator of sundry doses 
from bottles found in the surgery, being hardly 
capable of dealing with this case, which no- 
body could understand), recourse was had at 
last to the captain’s wonderful universal family, 
medical book—which never failed or left him, 
and from which, comparing its pages with 
Marshall’s own particular symptoms, we dis- 
covered the poor fellow to be suffering from 
every known ailment under the sun save 
** housemaid’s knee.” . 

However, be this as it may, the book was 
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certainly the cause of his more rapid recovery : 
as also of a rather unpleasant accident to him. 

The universal family medical book recom- 
mended as a universal family remedy—for ail- 
ments sundry and general—a hot tub. I 
should say, a very hot tub. So, on this Wed- 
nesday night, into one of the stately baths 
(there were twenty-one of them on board), 
filled with scalding water, our navigator was 
duly dumped with care. Jarvis acted as im- 
promptu hospital nurse, performing the ablu- 
tions as though he had been a skilled and 
tender matron all his life. 

In the midst of this function came the shock. 
Marshall was flung out of the bath into his 
nurse’s arms. The nurse was flung out of the 
room into the passage. The passage was well- 

’ nigh flung up the stairs; and would have been, 
had it not been quite permanently fixed. 

The cause of all these untoward happenings is 
still a mystery, but circumstantial evidence 
points very strongly to our friend the sub- 
mergedfoe. Admiral Forsyth had had a similar 
experience before. Judging from the nature of 
the bump and the scrape, he said, there seemed 
very little doubt as to what had happened. My 
cabin was far too high up for me personally to 
feel the shock at all; so, since I slept soundly 
through the whole performance, my own 
humble opinion is not of the weightiest value. 
Mr. Popkiss, descending the engine-room ladder 
to take up his watch, was hurled into the 

- clanking abyss; and little Stoker Slocombe, 
balancing himself above on a foot-square plat- 
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form with a pail of water, uncontrollably — 
emptied its contents on to poor Popkiss’s head, 
following up the onslaught with his own per- 
son. But, whatever-the confusion and the 
discomfort he suffered, Marshall was cured. 
Whether it was the hot tub or the jolt to his 
liver—or both—I know not; but the fact 
remains—from that date he was a changed | 
man. When we next went into dry dock 
there was an ugly gash a half-inch deep all 
along our bottom. I hope the submerged thing 
suffered enormously. it might have been 
— ; but it was pitch dark, so we could not 
tell. | 

The next day we hailed and examined a sus- 
picious-looking tramp—at least, she looked 
suspicious from a distance, for she had the 
appearance of a disguised German; and so 
she was, but in proper hands. She was a prize 
called the Hunna, renamed by her new masters 
after that notorious ancient Asiatic race which 
spread to the west (and whose remnant must 
have dumped itself permanently in Central 
Europe), following that most excellent system 
of nomenclature sometimes used with regard 
to Hun prizes, viz. the introduction of that 
national word into the name: for example, 
the Hunstanton and Huni’s Green of the quon- — 
dam Norddeutscher Lloyd. The specimen then 
before us we found to have been once the 
Taube von Friede (or ‘Dove of Peace’’), 
for the old name had been poorly erased from 
her bows. | ‘ 

Such tactics as we were pursuing with regard 
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to our fellow-inmates of the ocean pleased me 
vastly. In a boyish sort of way. I could 
imagine that we were pirates—good staunch 
old buccaneers and filibusters of the ancient 
school. To hail and overhaul a suspicious ship 
was quite a joy—at first, until the practice 
became wearisome. Our captain was splendid. 
Never could an illicit vessel slip through his 
tough hands. By way of example I will now 
relate the second prominent incident which 
occurred on this trip. 
' The very next morning (Friday), just before 
daybreak, our exhaust fog-horn awakened me. 
This was no difficult matter, considering that 
the funnel was immediately behind my bed, 
within a foot of my head, and with only a 
thinnish partition in between. And it made 
a hideous row, too, making me dream on wak- 
ing that my head was being screwed round 
and round on a sort of rusty pillar (probably my 
spinal column, although, in dreamland, my 
head had an entirely separate entity), thus 
producing the most comic noise. This fog- 
horn nearly blew me out of bed, so that I was 
well on my way to the washstand before I 
became fully aware of what had happened. 
This is what it was. Away on our port 
bow, about eight miles distant, a big black 
barque was racing hell-for-leather before the 
wind. We were signalling her in Morse by 
means of the fog-horn (for it was too dark for 
flags to be seen), commanding her to state her 
identity ; but.she took no notice—not even 
to the raising of her national colours. Her 
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course for the moment lay S.W. by S., and 
we were running parallel, a little astern. As 
soon as the increasing daylight made things a 
little more distinct, we could see a long tongue 
of land on the horizon, about four miles to the 
east of the barque, and therefore some dozen 
- miles on our beam. Now we should get our 
- ship all right, for we could hem her in before 
she could attain the open ocean—that is, if we 
could race ahead and cut her off in time. It 
seemed rather doubtful, as, although we had 
steam on our side, the barque had the advantage 
of a good fair wind which was driving her along 
at no end of a pace. 

And then we saw the fog-bank—stretching 
like a long unbroken wall ahead. The barque 
saw it too, for she immediately altered her 
course to W. by S. and made straight for it. 
Once hidden beneath that pall of mist, it 
would be the very deuce to follow her up, and, 
besides, her course was now carrying her 
right into the open Atlantic. She was still 
out of range of a good shot, and it would seem 
a risky thing to aim in front of her bows with- 
out standing a good chance of sinking her alto- 
gether. She might be a friend after all, al- 
though she ran away from the patrol : friends 
do that sometimes. 

But this looked different. The barque had 
not the stamp of a Britisher: who or what she 
might be was a mystery. | 

“Try her again,’ said Admiral Forsyth 
. patiently. So once more the hideous sound of 
the fog-horn rent the air. 
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-- Yet there was no sign of a reply from the 
stranger. She still made straight for the fog 
bank, which was now about six miles from her 
and eight from us. By altering her course the 
barque was now drawing in towards our path 
(although some distance ahead), so that she 
would cross our bows if we continued on our 
same course. The Captain gave the command 
and we altered course to W.S.W., which we 
calculated would bring us up with our quarry 
—if we could gain on her in speed—as we 
were inclining towards her at a fine angle. 
Seeing our tactics, she again altered her 
course to S.W., presenting her stern to our 
port bow. 

If there had ever been any doubt that the 
‘barque was trying to evade us, certainly none 
remained now. The fog-bank had extended 
to the south, so that she would be in it in ten 
minutes if we did not stop her. Captain 
Forsyth was beginning to get really annoyed. 

“One more blast,”’ said he, “‘ and that is the 
last. Tell her to put up her flags or I fire at 
once.’ 

Again the exhaust-horn spoke—dash, dot, 
dash. Again no heed was taken. 

There was a minute’s pause. 

_ “ Confound her—she must be deaf!’’ cried 
the Captain, thoroughly exasperated. ‘* Well, 
we'll soon see about that. We'll have to break 
her ear-drum. Petty officer! Fire across 
Hello! she’s putting up some colours, af last. 
Can you see what it is?” | 

‘* It looks like the Swedish flag,” said I, for 

11 
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I was following the performance closely through 
binoculars from the bridge. 

** ‘Yes, she is a Swede,”’? Fowler corroborated, 
Pra his telescope. 

“Tell her to heave to—and to be mighty 
quick about it,” ordered the Captain. Mean- 
while five minutes’ run would carry her into 
the mist. We were now astern of her, pur- 
suing hard. 

Once more there came a blast from the im- 
portunate fog-horn, spelling out our demand. 

After a short pause (evidently while the mes- 
sage was being translated to the foreign cap- 
tain), we made out movement gboard the 
barque. She did not stop or even slacken 
speed, but—to our utter amazement—we be- 
held the Swedish flag gently running down the 
mast and the Greek one fluttering up. 

“What the——” 

But this was too much for Admiral Forsyth. 

“By G——!” he thundered, “‘ what on 
earth is the meaning of all this tomfoolery ? 
I’ve had enough of it. I’m going to fire —’”’ 

I reminded him mildly: ‘“‘ Don’t you think, 
sir, that the Foreign Office might have some- 
thing to say to us if we shoot at neutrals 

“Neutrals be dammed! and the Foreign 
Office too! Who’s captain of this ship, Pd 
like to know—the Foreign Office or I? You 
say I can’t fire at that barque—just watch 
me! If there’s going to be a row, Ill bear 
the blame; but if that skulking mongrel’s 
carrying contraband, I’m going to sink her— 
Foreign Office or no Foreign Office! Petty 
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officer! stand by. Put one over her head: if 
she doesn’t heave to in double-quick time, 
send her to the bottom ! ” 
How infinitely cheering it is to hear a man 
talk like this! It already seemed as though 
the war must be nearing its end in consequence ! 
I thought how fine it would have been if the 
whole of our country’s Government had then 
consisted of such men as he! All this awful 
business might have been over and done with 
by now. When a Navy man speaks or acts, 
he interprets his mind through a straight 
channel: he does not hedge round tortuous 
turnings and confound himself in a legal mire. 
Our enemiés require a ruthless law ; that is the 
only one they understand. However 
A flash; a thunderous bang, and a shell 
went whistling on its way. It was a jolly good 
shot of Gunner Tubb’s, for, after about ten 
seconds (it is surprising what: a long time a 
shell seems to take in buzzing through the air), 
a big white patch sprang up about fifty yards 
ahead of the ship, followed by a diminishing 
succession of further patches as the missile 
bounded through the waves again and again. 
You never saw such consternation as fol- 
lowed that shot! We were watching the deck 
of the barque through telescopes and _ bin- 
oculars. It had been almost empty the mo- 
ment before, but as soon as that shell plumped 
into the waves ahead, there appeared such a 
motley medley of humanity as I have never 
in my life beheld! A great black cook in pink 
pyjamas was first at the companion-head and 
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stretched out his arms and yawned; but he 
was quickly jostled aside by a little fat man 
In an Officer’s Jacket buttoned over a flannel 
nightshirt, who came puffing up and stumbled 
on to the deck with bare legs, followed by many 
gaunt figures in all the intermediate stages 
between absolute and partial undress. 

But it had its desired effect. I did not 
know who the little fat man was, but he could 
not be the captain. The latter must be that 
rawboned person wildly gesticulating on the 
poop, im answer to whose brachial antics the 
barque was made to face round swiftly to the 
wind and stop dead. 

We came up quickly. “ Why the blazes 
didn’t you stop when I told you?” cried the 
captain, hailing the rawboned man at twenty 
yards. 

‘*“Becorze none ve ze Eengleesh ondair- 
shtand,”’ came the reply. 

Here little Fatty opened his mouth to say . 
something, but Rawbones promptly Jumped 
down it and angrily checked him. ; 

‘“¢ Where are you from and whither bound ? ” 
inquired Fowler through the megaphone. | 

** Athens to Plymouth.” 

‘What are you doing here, then? This is 
the Bristol Channel ! ” 

**'Ve vos meess our vay.”’ 

‘* Who are you, and what is your cargo 2” 

**'Ve are the Io. Ve vos ze timber und ze 
canaries carry.” 

“What the. deuce are you doing with 
canaries ? ” 
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““Zay are. ze pets for our Fatherland.” 

“T thought that none of you could under- 
stand English ? ’”? queried Admiral Forsyth. 

No answer. Rawbones conferred in a whis- 
per with little Fatty. 

** Look out!’ spoke our Captain sotto voce. 
**Helmsman, you had better bring her round 
a bit. There’s no trusting these scoundrels.” 

We now presented our bows to the barque’s 
starboard beam, thus forming a less easy 
target in case she should carry submerged 
torpedo-tubes, and to be ready to rush in and 
crush her if she attempted treachery. Our 
guns were trained on her bridge and vitals. 
The men on her deck looked uneasy. 

“Why did you haul up the Swedish flag 
first ? ”’ 7 

Rawbones replied readily: ‘“* Because ve 
meesdook ze flag und hauled him up by mees- 
dake.” 

‘If we had been a German cruiser, would 
you have done the same thing ? ” | 

No answer. 

“What is your proper nationality?” per- 
sisted Captain Forsyth. . 

“* Greesch,’”’ came the reply. 

““No, you’re not! You’ re a German—and 
a damn German too!” 

‘Ve vos not no Shermans ! ”’ 

Little Fatty spoke: “ Dis is a Greek ship, 
~ and we let you at liberty to prove him.” (This 
with a very pronounced Hellenic accent.) 

“All right. I believe you to be a Greek, 
but your captain is a German.” 
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‘* He is not our captain,” replied Fatty with 
a “him is me.” Rawbones glared at 
m. 


** Then who is this person ? ” 

‘* He is a Dutch passenger.” 

** Since when have you permitted passengers 
in your Merchant Service, and _ especially 
foreigners in war-time?” But answer there 
was none. 

““T am going to search you from stem to 
stern.” 

** Very well, den, search away; only I tell 
you dat you will find noding except dat of 
which my colleague haf informed you.” 

“That remains to be seen. Away, port 
boat’s crew !”’ | 

Wilkins and a little gang of desperadoes 
were lowered into the sea, armed to the teeth 
with rifles, revolvers, and fearsome cutlasses. 
Altogether they looked very fierce indeed. 
Somebody (I think it was Flowerdew) in let- 
ting them down, left hold of the guy too soon, 
with the result that the boat, hovering ten 
feet above the water, descended with ‘a rush, 
a run, and a splash, and drenched each des- 
perado to the skin. I think some of them ° 
said something, but of course I cannot be sure! 

The Jo graciously lowered a rope-ladder, up 
which our sailors, headed by Wilkins, sprang 
like monkeys. Little Fatty (still in his night- 
shirt, uniform, and bare legs) received them at 
the top and piloted our junior lieutenant below, 
evidently to examine the cargo and the ship’s 
papers. We kept our guns trained on her the 
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whole time, and, besides my able Scottish 
guns’ crews, I had my little army of cooks and 
stewards all in readiness with loaded pieces. 
Mr. Popkiss was there also. 

‘* My fingers are itching to pick off old Raw- 
bones’s whiskers !”’ said Mackrell. 

‘““He ought to be apostrophied,” was Mr. 
Keating’s comment. 

“‘I suppose you mean ‘ ostracised,’”’ sug- 
gested Mr. Popkiss. 

“* Mind yer own bisness. When I say ‘ apos- 
trophied ’ I mean ‘ apostrophied.’ ”’ 

Presently Wilkins appeared at the Io’s com- 

anion-head, safe and sound. He was helped 

into the boat by little Fatty, who, with Raw- 
bones, seemed mighty glad to be rid of him. 

‘Well, how about it?” asked Admiral 
Forsyth, as he came alongside. 
se The papers and cargo seem to be right, 


but 

6¢ But ? 99 

““I don’t know: I can’t exactly explain it. 
Something seems a bit fishy somewhere.” 

The’ barque was commencing to slip off 
again. The fog-bank had shifted westward. 

‘““Hi—stop, you!” cried our Captain. 
** 'You’re not going off until I say you may.” 

She heaved to, and Admiral Forsyth climbed 
down into the port boat, which had not yet 
been hauled up. ‘“‘ I’m going to have a look 
myself,” he said. At his belt he carried a 
huge revolver, which he ostentatiously loaded 
’ before taking his seat in the stern. The Jo’s 
people looked on wonderingly. 
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Suddenly Freake came running up to me 
and saluted with three fingers. 

‘“*Captain says, will you come with your 
party in the little boat; he’s expectin’ 
trouble.” 

I took my half-dozen men and a ‘45 bore 
Webley, and, under the skilful coxswainage of 
Huntley, followed the Captain, who was in the 
first boat with Wilkins, Jeffereys; and his 
crowd of some dozen be-cutlassed desperadoes: 
The captain’s boat came alongside the barque. 
_ Rawbones pointed at me. 

“Vos this man coming too?” he inquired. 

“That gentleman 1s coming too,” said Ad- 
miral Forsyth. 

Rawbones scowled as he let down the rope- 
ladder for me; whilst the Captain’s boat 

ushed off a little way, only two men being 
left behind in her. All the rest were on the 
Io’s deck. | 

“* Now, please,” said Admiral Forsyth, ‘‘ I 
wish first to examine your papers.” 

Rawbones and Fatty together took him into 
the chartroom: ‘Wilkins and I followed with 
our little army a few paces behind. The 
barque’s crew scowled at us and looked rather 
ugly. I found myself counting them, and then 
ourselves. I could see a score of them on 
deck, whilst we, with our Captain, numbered 
nineteen exactly. It was a pretty even thing: 
we had the advantage in weapons, but I did 
not know how many men they had below. 
True, Tubb and the Scotsmen were training 
guns on the deck where we were, but that was 
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hardly consoling. If they were forced to fire, 
it would be a bright look-out for us! But we 
expected no treachery—treally. This was only 
one out of hundreds of such commonplace 
boarding incidents. 

The Captain and his guides came out of the 
chartroom. ‘* Now I want to see your cargo,” 
he said. : 

We marched off tothe hold. Icaught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a black figure scuttling away 
into the darkness. So there were others below, 
then! Things were beginning to look exciting, 
after all. 

“*T should like to examine that timber 
thoroughly,”’ said Admiral Forsyth. 

** Shall I go down there and overhaul it?” 
- volunteered Wilkins. | 

““No, no! Oh dear no!” said the Cap- 
tain eagerly ; “‘ I’m going myself.” 

So down he went, and crawled about amongst 
the wood. Only Sampson followed him. (If 
there is ever anything to be sniffed out, you 
may bet your life Sampson is the man to do 
it.) Wilkins and I, with Fatty and Rawbones, 
stood at the top watching the searchers. Raw- 
bones’s face wore a slightly supercilious smile, 
but he looked just a wee bit anxious as well, 
I thought. Glancing towards the Utopia, I 
saw Tubb glaring through the gun sight and 
following us ominously with its big gun barrel. 
For the first time I began to feel really a bit 
frightened. : 7 

Looking down into the hold with its piled- 
up masses of timber, I was struck with the 
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futility of the whole proceeding. Were the 
Captain and his colossal human bloodhound 
going to take out the timber bit by bit and 
examine every inch through a magnifying 
glass? To accomplish such a _ performance 
would take till doomsday. But the Captain 
evidently had something up his sleeve—some 
secret idea of which we knew nothing—upon 
which he based his search. He had already 
been down in the hold half an hour, and when 
I at length caught a glimpse of his face he 
looked very grave. Fatty looked bored, and 
Rawbones was triumphant. Suddenly the 
Captain and Sampson appeared, 

‘I want to search your kitchen and pantry 
now.” 

Rawbones laughed derisively. ‘‘ To zee if 
ve haf sossiges ?”’ he sneered. 

‘“T am going to search your kitchen and 
pantry,” repeated Admiral Forsyth gravely. 
‘Come along, Paymaster, this 1s in your line.”’ 

** You vill nodings find,’’ said Rawbones. 

Fatty expostulated: ‘°‘ Dis is not in order. 
You have searched de hold and de papers. 
You have found noding. You cannot keep us 
any longer.” 

‘*Can’t we? then watch us,” replied the 
Captain. 

‘Dis is not lawful,” Fatty said again, as 
Admiral Forsyth, Sampson, and I swung off 
towards the pantry. 

The black cook cleared off when we arrived.: 
We commenced a most rigid search, our Cap- 
tain warning us to be especially careful about 


af 
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biscuit tins. Suddenly he gave an exclama- 
tion. He had removed the tins from the 
bottom shelf of a large store cupboard, thus 
exposing a spring at either end of the shelf. 
He pressed each spring and the shelf came 
away. Beneath the shelf was a gaping black 
hole, just wide enough for the passage of a 
man’s body. ~ 

Here was a discovery! Admiral Forsyth 
reached downwards and at length drew out a 
big biscuit tin just like those he had already 
taken from the bottom shelf of the cupboard. 
He opened the tin and found it to be full of 
ordinary ship’s biscuits. Just then Rawbones 
and Fatty came in, The former looked at the 
tins uneasily, and more’so at the Captain, who 
was groping with his arms down the hole 
(which was evidently a sort of secret store 
cupboard) and in the act of drawing up an- 
other biscuit tin. It seemed to be rather a 
weighty one. 
_ * Zis is all useless!” cried Rawbones, wav- 
ing his arms in a deprecating fashion and try- 
ing to hinder our further operations. 

‘It may be so,” said the Captain quietly, © 
*‘but—hallo! Sorry, ‘Pay’! My God!!” 

I was crouching down, peering into the black 
hole with my head on the ground, and the 
Captain had hit it hard with the tin. My 
head-covering came off, and so did the tin’s: 
I got soused in petrol. 

“Well Pm d—d!”’ | 

Suddenly the storm broke. Although we 
had been all along on the alert for some sort 
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of mild trouble, and carried arms and had guns 
trained to create a bellicose impression, yet I 
do not think any of us really expected any- 
thing like what actually occurred. Rawbones 
flung out his hand and raged like one de- 
mented : 

“'Verdammter Englische Schwein!” he 
yelled. I had seen his hand fly out, but I had 
not observed what was m it. A shot rang 
through the room—echoing a million-fold in 
that stuffy little place—and carried Admiral 
Forsyth’s cap some distance on its way. An- 
other followed it, smashing a beer jug to 
atoms. ‘A third was aimed at the Captain’s 
head, but Fatty jerked Rawbones’s arm and 
diverted it. Rawbones turned on him with a 
snarl and seized him round the throat. Fatty 
kicked him in the “‘ little Mary ”’ and sent him 
flying. 

‘Well done our side!” cried Sampson in 
an ecstasy. 

Under cover of this civil strife in the Jo, 
we somehow managed to take possession of 
the deck. I cannot exactly say how it hap- 
pened—it was all done so quickly. Admiral 
Forsyth and ‘Wilkins held their weapons at the 
heads of the two combatants. Fatty seemed 
(after a fashion) a decent little chap, for he 
had certainly prevented our Captain from 
being murdered in cold blood. As soon as 
they understood what had happened, about 
sixteen men (including the black cook and a 
couple of other negroes) came rushing up the 
companion-way with their hands above their 
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heads. These, with the rest of the prisoners, 
were locked up in the fo’c’sle under the guard 
of Jeffereys. Fatty was taken to his own 
cabin and there confined. Altogether I was 
very relieved that Tubb and the Scotsmen 
had not fired a shot. We all came off with 
whole skins. | 3 
Well—to cut a long story short—this is 
what we discovered. To begin with: as the 
Captain had surmised, the ship was neither 
Swede nor Greek, but a Hun of Huns. Why . 
she had first flown the Swedish flag is still a 
mystery, but she evidently intended to palm 
herself off as a Greek, for she carried a Grecian 
classic name and a Grecian heroic fat man with 
bare legs. Evidently the latter was intended 
to lend colour to the fraud by acting as spokes- 
man with his genuine Hellenic, tongue. This 
he had first tried to do with us, when Raw- 
bones—real captain of the barque.and jealous 
of usurped authority, for all Huns’ love to boss 
—jumped down his throat and stopped him. 
The ship was carrying timber, certainly—but 
she was also carrying petrol tins—hundreds of 
them—cunningly concealed in biscuit tins and 
stowed away in a deep and spacious cellar 
beneath the pantry. I had heard of “rats,” 
or time-bombs disguised as lumps of coal, 
being found among the genuine stuff in the 
bunkers, but never petrol tins in a pantry. 
The Io was evidently doing the round of the 
submerged submarine tanks to replenish them. 
As for canaries, we saw none. | 
Taking them all round, this series of bluffs 
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was (like most of those “‘ made in Germany ”’) 
remarkably transparent. 

Wilkins and a prize crew were kept aboard 
the barque, and, after transmitting a message 
to Plymouth to say we were coming, and an- 
other to our base to tell them what had 
occurred, we made our way—a triumphal pro- 
cession—towards Plymouth. 

Jeffereys was left in the Jo in charge of her 
crew. Soon after her capture Mr. Keating came 
running to me in a great state of excitement. 

“Old Rawbones is to be brought aboard and 
held as an ostrich,”’ he gleefully informed me. 

Late in the afternoon we sighted a destroyer, 
presumably making towards us. She came up 
to us and relieved us of our charge : also of our 
‘* ostrich,”” who x tee at Admiral Forsyth as a 
polite parting salutation. 

‘We were sorry that the destroyer had come, 
as we wished to have the glory of taking our 
prize into port ourselves ; but it was not to be. 

On Saturday morning we asked the signal 
station for news. (It is a great bore not getting 
the papers at sea!) We were told at great 
length in semaphore about the glorious achieve- 
ment at Loos, and the great military push. We 
were very joyful, and the semaphore operator 
must have been indeed arm-weary by the time 
he had satisfied us. . 

On Sunday night—the last day of our trip 
—we tapped a belated message from some base 
bi ening if we had seen anything of the 
barque Lo. | 

Yes, we had. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ON THE TRACK OF THE SEA HUN 


TIME went on—a month and more—and still 
no submarine had fallen to our share. In fact, 
we had not so much as seen one since our first 
romantic trip. In the meantime U-boats had 
been sunk—so we gathered secretly—by various 
means which were not to be publicly divulged, 
and never will be till the waris over. After all, 
is not this the best policy? Think of it: a 
submarine—ten submarines—set forth gaily 
from their Teuton base with orders to return 
thither on a certain date, after a marauding 
career. The date arrives; six submarines 
arrive: what has become of the other four ? 
Nobody knows. There has been nothing about 
them in our papers; nobpdy has been told; 
garrulous tongues have not been wagging ; 
spies are confounded. In fact, everybody is 
mystified. True, we have the testimony of 
our char-lady’s sister’s husband, who, with his 
own eyes, has seen sixteen stalwart submarines 
towed into Harwich Harbour; but then, that 
is another matter. The U-boats do not return 
to their Fatherland—that is enough. It is 
the mystery and suspense which kills. 
175 
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But our opportunity finally came, with what 
success you shall see. 

On Monday, November Ist, we set out 
again; on this occasion escorting a fastish 
little tramp of some three thousand tons, 
carrying hospital stores for Malta. We had 
nai instructions this time to look out for 
the Natter, which had been last reported north- 
east of Ushant, and therefore right in the 

ath we should have to take. But before 

commence on the story of this voyage, 
I must tell you of one or two changes which 
had taken place on board during the past 
month. | 

To begin with, we had a doctor. He was, 
like most naval doctors, an awfully decent 
fellow. His name was Wilberforce, and he 
and I got on especially well together through 
our common love for all things appertaining to 
natural history. And a fine scope for in- 
dulging in our favourite hobby we had, too! 
At the base, on the coast, and out in the open 
sea, there was endless opportunity for observ- 
ing and noting specimens of all kinds, birds, 
beasts, and fishes. We had already quite an 
interesting little collection of home-stuffed 
birds of the more unusual species—skuas, 

uffins, and razorbills—beautifully preserved - 
by the doctor’s skill. But more of this subject 
anon. 

Then there was Gibson, the new seaman and 
gunner in place of Peters, who had been so 
badly injured by the mine explosion. He was 
& most capable man in every way, and ran 
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pretty close on the heels of Jeffereys in general 
competence. He was tall, broad-shouldered, 
and strong; a bit of a psychic too. One day 
as I sat writing in my room he came in in 
rather an excited state. ‘* There is just some- 
thing I should like to say to you, sir,” he said. 
‘*Fire away,” I replied. He looked rather 
mysteriously and with some awe at the middle 
one of my three port windows, immediately 
above the sofa. ‘‘ I happened just to be pass- 
ing through this room at daybreak this morn- 
ing on my way from the deck—hoping as 
you ll forgive me the liberty, sir—and, well, sir, I 
happened just to glance up at that middle 
winder. Sir, I don’t want to scare you, but I 
admit I got just a bit of a turn myself—I saw 
an old man—a white-bearded old gent—in 
seafaring togs, a-gazing out of that winder ! 
I was just a-wonderin’ who it could ha’ been, 
so I took just another look—but there weren’t 
nobody there! He couldn’t ha’ got out o’ the 
winder, though, ’coz it was closed and bolted ! ”’ 
I was silent for a moment. ‘“‘No, you won't 
scare me,’ I said. ‘“‘ Just at dawn, you say ? ”’ 
“Yes, sir.’ I nodded. “ That’s all right, 
Gibson ; I know what it is.” ‘* Nothin’ fishy, 
I ’ope, sir?” ‘* Nothing fishy,” I replied. I 
mention this fact because it is strange, and 
Strange things are always interesting. No- 
body in these days doubts the very potent 
existence of the super-normal; all the same, 
there was something rather mysterious and 
cobwebby about this case which I did not 
altogether relish. However, I very soon dis- 
12 ~—- 
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missed it entirely from my mind. Thank 
heaven, J am not a psychic ! 

Our voyages since the last chapter had been 
for the most part uneventful, just the usual 
routine of escort and patrol work, with nothing 
more exciting than the boarding of an innocent 
ship to vary the monotony. But on this trip 
things were different. I had a sort of instinc- 
tive feeling of it from the very start. 

‘*T have a foreboding of impending good,”’ 
I announced to the company at Tuesday’s 
breakfast. ‘“‘I feel as though we are going 
to sink something to-day.” 

‘“* More likely be sunk ourselves,’”” remarked 
Fowler, munching bread-and-butter. | 

‘No,’ I persisted, “‘ I am sure we are going 
to sink something. I distinctly feel it in my 
bones.” 

‘Then we shall probably do for one of our 
trawlers or crash into our ownconvoy. Ishould 
say the latter is exceedingly hkely, considering 
the way she always tries to race ahead of us. 
. Just look at her now!” 

As he spoke we saw our hospital-store ship 
(the Iphigenia was her name) already abreast 
of us on our starboard beam. Marshall gave 
vent to an angry exclamation. 

‘* Does she want to be torpedoed ? or is she 
merely anxious to impress us with the fact 
that she can do more knotsthan wecan? Ah! 
there’s the Captain’s voice through the mega- 
phone. Good old chap! Seems to be giving 
it ’em hot, too. Bravo!” 

(Marshall, I must not omit to mention, was 
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now a full-blown lieutenant—similar in rank 
to an army captain—with two gold bands 
around his arm. His seniority as such had 
been dated back to some dimly remote age, 
thus causing no little trouble and excitement 
in my department concerning his arrears of 


ay.) 

_ The Iphigenia got behind again and we were 
on her bow once more. Breakfast over, I took | 
my usual station up on the bridge. It was 
jolly cold, with a biting north-east wind, and 
we all muffled ourselves up well. 

At about ten o’clock the man at the lookout 
spoke. He called attention to some object 
oating on the water a good distance ahead. 

Marshall took a gaze through his telescope. 
** It looks to me like an upturned boat. How 
far off would you say that was, ‘Pay’?” 

‘““Why, not so long ago I should have said 
about two hundred yards,” I replied; “‘ now 
I should say between three and four miles.” 

““And you’re about right. Pippin, just go 
down and tell the Admiral there’s wreckage 
ahead.” 

With my experience at sea I could now judge 
my distance fairly accurately. It is surprising 
how difficult it is at first; quite as hard as it 
is for a man who spends his whole life at sea 
to gauge distances on land. The Captain came 
up. I fetched my telescope—a lengthy alu- 
minium affair—and proffered it to him. 

** Yes, it’s a very nice toy, but it’s too light,” 
he said, handing it back to me after a brief 
examination of the floating object through it. 
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He added with a laugh: “TI like a telescope 
that I can hit a man over the head with, if 
need be! Let’s have a look through yours, 
Marshall. Oh, yes! It’s an upturned boat 
right enough. Look, there’s another one to 
ort, too, only it is floating the right way up. 
wonder if there’s anybody in it. Poor 
devils! enough to freeze them alive on a.day 
like this! Perhaps there are some more of 


them. Brutal swine of Germans!’ he mut- 


tered as he swept the telescope panorama-wise 
around the horizon. He stopped short on our 
starboard beam. ‘“ Dash it—look at our con- 
voy again!’’ Then he yelled to her: “ Look 
here, will you get back! This is a dangerous 
area, and if you get torpedoed—serves you 
jolly well right !”’ oo 

The Iphigenia dropped to our quarter again, 
and the Captain’s telescope continued to sweep 
the horizon. He stopped it again on our star- 
board bow, where a tiny patch of smoke ap- 
peared dimly above the line. It was the first 
sign of a ship we had seen that day. Just 
then the lookout man saw it too. | 

‘We were then some hundred miles west of 
Ushant, approaching the Bay of Biscay and 
nearing the point at which we should. part 
with our convoy. 

‘*T don’t see that we have any right to leave 
our hospital-supply ship yet, in spite of orders,”’ 
marked Fowler, also taking a gaze at the 
- smoke, below which some masts were now 
beginning toshow. ‘‘ Suppose that ship should 
happen to be the Natier? We don’t want her 
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to get our convoy, however much of a nui- 
sance she may be; besides, it wouldn’t be 
exactly good for all of us. J’ve heard that the 
Natier has been doing hell around these parts 
of late. Suppose it is she ?—Wait a minute, 
here come some funnels. How many masts 
and funnels has the Natter, sir ? ”’ 

The Captain thought for a moment. “She 
has two masts——” | # 

‘‘ So has this one,”’ interrupted Fowler. 

‘*____She has also three funnels; is about 
seven thousand tons, painted black, and looks 
like a liner.” | 

~** This looks like a liner, but she’s not the 
Natter—she’s got four funnels.” | 

“You don’t know; she may have disguised 
herself and plonked on another funnel,’’ Mar- 
shall broke in; ‘‘ remember the old Emden! ” 

** Anyway, we'll try her,’ said the Captain. 
‘““Here, Mugsby! Haul up the demand.” 

Little Mugsby appeared, looking all spruce 
and shining; in fact, he seemed literally to 
glow. Bubbling over with triumph: “Tve 
had a bath this morning.!’’ he exclaimed. 

The demand flags were hoisted, but, although 
we waited for a long time, no reply came. 

““She’s got the legs of us any day,” said 
Fowler, “‘so we can’t hope to do her in with 
any of our Jo stunts. Still Hallo—what’s 
that! Hark—there it goes again! ”’ 

The boom of a distant gun, unmistakably. 
But it couldn’t have come from the two-masted, 
four-funnelled liner-looking ship on our star- 
board bow, for she still continued calmly and 
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collectedly on her course as though she were 
the only thing afloat on the ocean. 

The dull thudding sound came again and 
again, getting ever nearer, then 

‘Port your helm!” criedthe Captain. ‘I’m 
going to take a closer look into this.” He sig- 
nalled our convoy to do likewise and follow 
us. Meanwhile we were up with the over- 
turned boat. The other one—floating right— 
we also saw clearly: there was nobody in her. 
We now found the sea around us to be fairly 
littered with planks and floating timber of all 
sorts and sizes. We came across a hen-coop 
and a piano amongst them, suggesting that 
the sunken ship was probably of large dimen- 
sions, possibly a liner. Admiral Forsyth-gave 
a low whistle. 

“By Jove!’ he remarked, ‘ there’s been 
some devil’s work here. Oh, if only we could 
catch the brutes! ”’ 

‘¢ Another floating object on our port beam! ”’ 
sang out the watchman. 

‘* Where? Oh yes, that’s another boat,” 
said Admiral Forsyth on examiriation. ‘‘ Well, 
we must leave it for the moment and come back 
after we’ve seen to this other matter.” 

We were nearing the vessel which had the 
appearance of a liner. Her course was set 
towards the west, so that she was drawing 
away from us. She could not have been 
exerting one-half of her full-speed power. 
The booming sounds a again and we sud- 
denly saw a white splash go up within a short 
distance of her stern. | a 
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‘* By Jove, that was a near one! ”’ exclaimed 
Wilkins, officer of the watch. 

‘I wish to goodness that ship would show 
its colours,” said Admiral Forsyth. ‘I don’t 
know if she is one of our own vessels being 
shelled by a submarine, or what she is. Her 
men might be too occupied in dodging the 
U-boat to see our demand ; or—as you, Fowler, 
suggest—she may be a raider being attacked 
by our patrol. Look, what’s that? Can you 
see it plainly ? ”’ 

Another ship came out of the mist on the 
northern horizon—a big ship, flashing fire like 
blazes. 

‘“* Light cruiser,”’ said Fowler laconically. «+ 

‘* Scylla!°’? augmented Wilkins, who seemed 
to know every warship by heart at a glance. 

Thud! Thud! thud! | 

““ Scylla—are you sure she’s the Scylla? 
Then that liner must be a raider after all. 
Petty officers and crews to their guns! ” 

‘“* They’re both out of good range of our guns 
at present,” opined Marshall. 

“Yes, but they won’t be for ever.” 

“If that’s the Natter she'll blow us out of 
the sea before we get anywhere near her. She 
carries four six-inch guns.” 

‘“* The devil she does!” 

Thud! thud !—‘* Look, she’s hit!! ”’ 

On the appearance of the cruiser upon the 
scene the mysterious liner had redoubled her 
or and was now racing along at about 
thirty knots towards the west. The cruiser 
started in pursuit, shaping a course so as to 
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try to head her off. Naturally the liner 
immediately gave her her stern. As for us, of 
course, we were hopelessly out of it. All we 
could do—now that the raider had taken to 
her heels—was to watch the running fight 
through our telescopes. For the raider had 
now openly revealed herself for what she was : 
her disguise had been withdrawn and her stern 
guns spoke out. But still she ran. A shell 
ploughed up the sea astern of her, then one at 
a very little distance ahead, and—thus suc- 
cessfully straddled—a third shell knocked off 
her for’ard funnel and set it in a tremendous 
blaze. 

“Look, she’s hit!’ cried Wilkins. 

“Bet that’s the false one!” said Fowler ; 
** wooden, I should think: an iron funnel 
wouldn’t blaze away like that! ”’ 

The cruiser fired again and again, but the 
raider must have been jolly clever in dodging 
the shells, for we never saw her hit again. 
The German—never slackening speed, with 
.perhaps the very slightest reduction in the 
distance between her and her pursuer—was 
firing her big stern guns unceasingly. The 
cruiser was gaining on her, when suddenly she 
slowed down—slowed down drastically, rapidly 
—and stopped. She still continued to fire, 
but the raider was fast slipping away out of 
range. 

‘*D—n!”’ remarked Marshall. “What on 
= has happened! She doesn’t seem to 

have been struck by a shell, either, from what I 
can see.’ 
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‘* We'll go up to her and find out,”’ said the - 
Captain, who seemed quite upset. ‘“‘ Wait a 
minute—careful! Let’s take a zigzag course ; 
the cruiser may have been torpedoed by a 
U-boat close at hand.” 

So zigzag we did, until we came within 
hailing distance of the cruiser, which was now 
moving—also zigzagging—slowly. We found 
that Wilkins was correct, for Admiral Forsyth 
was now addressing the Sapa of the Scylla. 

‘“What has happened?” inquired the 
former. : 

‘* Torpedo—from a submarine: just hit my 
bows, bad luck to it! Nothing much, but 
quite enough to put us out of action for the 
time being. I should be careful about here if 
I were you—never know how near the Hun 
may be! I’m waiting for repairs to be com- 
pleted. We shall move on again in a jiffy. 
I’ve wirelessed the base. My God! I wish 
my vessel were as fit as yours! ”’ : 

‘‘And I wish we had your heels!” our 
Captain responded. “Stay, do you know what 
that ship was? ”’ | 

‘* Natter, the Hun raider.”’ 

“Dash her! Tl‘ natter’ her! But that’s 
not so easy, she seems always to slip away 
like an eel. This is the second time I’ve 
made her acquaintance during the last couple 

,of months.” | | 

“Indeed? Oh yes, of course, you were 
the patrol yacht which went to the rescue of 
the Hermia. If only we were in fit condi- 
tion!’ (He shook his fist impotently at the 
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small patch of smoke far away on the horizon.) 
‘** But she can’t go on like this for ever, thank 
God! Even the Emden’s number was up at 
last. I'd like to leave all I possess to the man 
who sinks the Natter, if he would think it worth 
his while to accept it!” 

‘*Come, that’s a bargain!” said Admiral 
Forsyth, laughing, in which the Scylla’s cap- 
tain was at length bound to join, although he 
was obviously most deeply chagrined at his 
recent misfortune and lost opportunity. He 
was a tall, well-groomed, fresh-faced, youngish- 
looking man, this Scylla’s captain, and I liked 
the look of him enormously. I had a dim 
recollection of having seen him somewhere 
before as a commander—probably at the 
Portsmouth Naval Barracks. At any rate, one 
figure, standing on the quarter-deck, was cer- 
tainly very familiar, namely, that of the leg- 
arp ex-stockbroker, in whose company I 

ad trained at Portsmouth. He observed me, 
too, and gave me a hail. | 

‘* How’s life? ’? he queried. 

‘*O.K.—this sort of business! I don’t so 
much relish the domestic and bedding and 
pillow part of the job, though ! ”’ 

“* Same here,” he laughed. | 

‘““Can I give you a tow?” asked Admiral 
Forsyth of the cruiser’s captain. 

‘““No, thanks very much. I don’t suppose 
my carpenters will take very long in patching 
her up; _ besides, you’ve got your convoy. 
I’m off after the Naiter again as soon as we're 
ready.” ; 
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‘** Right you are. So-long—and good luck ! ”’ 

‘*So-long!” - 

We moved off, followed once more by 
our convoy, who (for a wonder) had kept close 
under our wing during the whole of the con- 
versation. 


CHAPTER XVII 
** VENGEANCE IS MINE !”’ 


‘* You're a rotten prophet, ‘Pay’!” said 
Fowler as we once more approached the float- 
ing wreckage: “‘ say we’re going to sink some- 
thing and this is what happens. The Scylla 
gets plugged and we strike a wreck!” 

“The day is yet young,” I reminded him. 

“True. Hallo! there seems to be some- 
thing doing over yonder. What is it, Mar- 
shall ? ”’ 

Marshall was scanning one of the floating 
boats (we had seen three so far, one overturned) 
through his telescope. “* Appears to be some- 
body alive in that boat after all. Wait a 
moment, I can see four figures—five: doesn’t 
seem to be much fight about some of them, 
though: poor beggars!” 

I also looked through my telescope. It was 
true what Marshall had said : there were indeed 
five figures in the little boat tossing about on- 
the waves, although only one—he in the stern 
feebly waving a handkerchief—appeared. to 
have any visible sign of animation. This man 
also appeared to be only half alive—and no 
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wonder! It was a bitterly cold November 
morning, and we in our thick watch-coats and 
sweaters were chilled to the bone; but what 
must it have been like for those poor devils 
in the open boat with scarcely a shirt to their 
back! By the look of the wreckage they 
must have been floating there helpless for some 
time, probably days. I turned almost sick at 
the thought. 

Meanwhile we steamed through that deso- 
late mass of wreckage, ploughing our way 
through planks, masts, and all sorts of floating 
debris. We gained the boat, stopped our 
engines, and, after letting down Jeffereys by a 
rope so as to secure the boat at stem and stern 
(for its only animated occupant was practically 
incapable of moving a muscle), we hauled it 
up to our deck by means of the davit-pulleys, 
on which it finally remained suspended on a 
level with the deck. 

We could now observe the figures in the 
boat at close quarters. Many of our men 
immediately thronged around and put forward 
willing hands to assist them. The figure in 
the stern, dressed in a tattered reéfer jacket— 
probably an officer of some sort—was now 
quite unconscious. He had just had strength 
enough to wave for help and then collapsed 
utterly, worn out with cold, hunger, and ex- 
posure. The other four forms lay huddled 
together in the bottom of the boat, a piteous 
sight !—and did not stir. I had come up close 
to them, and now saw for the first time that 
there were six people in the boat, instead of 
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five, as we had originally thought; for one of 
them, crouching low in the bows, was a woman 
with a little child hugged closely to her bosom.: 
Both were covered over with the big watch- 
coat which the generous officer in the stern 
had given them. 

Doctor Wilberforce stepped quickly through 
the little knot of willing seamen and tapped 
the woman gently on the shoulder. She ap- 
peared to move ever so faintly at his touch— 
or was it the boat which swayed ? —so that he 
thought she was conscious and addressed her. 

** Let me carry you and your little child into 
a@ warm cabin, and we will make you both ever 
so warm and comfortable. A hot cup of 
cocoa—yes! and some warm milk for the 
child, too, will work wonders. Never fear 
now! your troubles are at an end e 

The woman’s silence prompted him to tap . 
her once more upon the shoulder, and then to 
draw back the heavy coat which hid her form 
and that of her little one. And then the real 
truth suddenly dawned upon us in all its naked 
ghastliness. Yes! her troubles were at an 
end, and so were those of the poor little infant 
at her bosom. For it was not till then that 
we discovered that the doctor was speaking 
to a woman stiffly frozen—aye, frozen to death ; 
killed by the cruel cold, by insufferable famine 
and exposure 

‘“* May those Huns, with all their ‘ kultur,’ 
_ their plots and hellish murders, be eternally 
damned!’’ muttered Fowler slowly and 
solemnly between his teeth. 
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‘** Amen to that!” said I.- 

And yet (we are told) the whole world makes 
for good! Hard enough to believe, in all 
conscience; but still I suppose it must be so 
—in spite of everything; and in the long run 
evil will most assuredly recoil in some shape 
or other with tenfold rigour upon the doer’s 
head. May it be so—in this case, at any rate ! 

An examination of the other bodies lying in 
the bottom of the boat —two youths of about 
eighteen, a sailor, and a very old man—re- 
vealed the same dreadful state of affairs. ‘They 
were all stiff and cold. We carried the sense- 
less form of the generous officer from the 
boat’s stern into the wardroom, where a big 
fire was soon set merrily blazing. Some 
brandy was poured down his throat, and just 
for one single fleeting instant he regained con- 
sciousness. He sat up in the sofa with wildly 
staring eyes, seeming to penetrate far beyond 
the wardroom, far beyond the ship, far beyond 
anywhere on earth. 

““May Heaven’s curse fall——”’ he began ; 
but the strain was too much for him, and he 
= back again on to the sofa. He, too, was 
dead. 


“Upon my soul, that Iphigenia will be the 
death of me—and of herself too!’ exclaimed 
the Captain, regarding our refractory tramp 
coursing on ahead. During the delay occa- 
sioned by the picking up of the wrecked liner’s 
boat, she had got quite a thousand yards in 
front of us. | 
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Suddenly there was a cry from the look-out 
man: ‘“‘ Submarine ahead!” said he. ‘‘ Two 
points on our starboard bow.” ,; 

_ I held my breath and looked, and saw that 
it was so. 

“ Action!’ cried the Captain; and the 
shrill whistle of the boatswain’s mate took up 
the call, making it resound and echo through- 
out the ship, and bringing every officer and 
man to his place in scarcely less time than it 
takes to tell. 

“Thank God for an efficient crew, at any 
rate!” I heard the Captain murmur to Mar- 
shall, who both stood on the upper bridge 
above me. ‘* Now then, my men—at her!” 

The U-boat was about four thousand yards 
ahead of the Iphigenia, a little to her right, 
and five thousand from us. The German had 
both periscope and conning-tower above water, 
when, quick as thought, she mounted a gun 
(a four-inch at least, for she was one of the very 
latest type of U-boat) and blazed away at our 
convoy, evidently hoping to sink her at that 
short range before we had time to come up, 
and trusting that she herself might not be hit 
owing to the tiny mark she presented to our 
guns. 

We clapped on full steam and dashed to- 
wards the submarine, firing as we went. _ Just 
as we came abreast of the Iphigenia our hos- 
pital-stored convoy burst into flames before 
the funnel; then another shell struck her full 
on the mast and brought it down, crashing and 
blazing, on to our forecastle a yard abaft the 
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gun, killing one of our gunners and narrowly 
missing Fowler. 

‘‘ The fire hose! the fire hose!” cried Cap- 
tain Forsyth, and the band of off-watch 
stokers, aided by Mr. Penny at the hand-pump, 
showered voluminous jets of water on to the 
stricken part and all but quenched the flames. 
But when Gunner Tubb next closed up the 
gun-breach with a bang and aimed a shell full 
at the submarine, the gun was dumb and 
motionless. Just then one of that crew—I 
think it was Gibson—cried out in alarm that 
the gun was on fire. Here was a pretty kettle 
of fish! We should all be blown to Jericho if 
somebody didn’t put it out at once. Yes, the 
gun was on fire! We watched the flame cree 
upwards and gradually lick its way towards 
the shell in the open breech (for Tubb had 
tried to pull out the shell but was stopped by 
the fire) with a sort of fascinated awe. The 
submarine now turned its attention to us, to 
make matters worse, and sent a shrapnel shell 
hurtling—too far, thank goodness !—over our 
deck, where it burst with a crash and a spat- 
tering of little bullets just abaft the steering 
gear, smashing the flag-pole but mostly splash- 
ing into the sea. 

““Oh, putrid shot!” I heard Marshall re- 
‘mark scornfully. Just then another—a high- 
explosive—struck the starboard lifeboat sus- 
pended by its davits and blew it to smithereens ; 
ah I noticed that it blew in my cabin door 
also. 

** That was a better one, sir,” continued the 
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navigator calmly, “ which will make it all the 
harder for us to rescue her crew when we have 
sunk her. But I suppose she is naturally aim- 
ing at this bridge! ”’ 
_ “© Yes, and you, ‘ Pay,’ and I will be the 
first ones to go,” returned Admiral Forsyth in 
the same strain. ‘“* What a blessing we thought 
of removing a lot of these bridge rails and 
things! It will make a little less tangled 
scrap iron if she should get us.” 

eanwhile our own effective guns had not 
been idle: they had been fairly churning up 
the sea around the submarine. During the 
nearer peril and the excitement of the attack 
on us, I had quite forgotten to look at the 
burning for’ard gun, which conflagration in 
itself would be quite sufficient to put an end 
to the whole show so far as we were concerned. 
But when I looked again I found to my inex- 
pressible relief that the flames had been en- 
tirely extinguished before reaching the breech. 
I saw also that we were drawing near to the 
U-boat, which hurriedly took down and lowered 
her gun preparatory to diving. 

* Quick, quick !’’ cried the Captain: ‘‘ now’s 
your chance—now or never! ”’ 

A couple of guns rang out simultaneously : 
we saw the top of the conning-tower smash 
and crumble away, and finally disappear 
beneath the waves. 

_:  “ Now itis!!’? we all cried simultaneously, 
rg our hands and waving our caps — 
in the air. It seemed almost too good to be 
true! But, stay 
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Large masses of heavy oily substance hung 
on the surface of the water where the sub- 
marine had gone down. Was this a sure sign 
that we had sunk and killed ourenemy? Yes, 
we thought so, and could have sworn it before 
@ judge and jury. But the next moment 
something occurred which (as the saying goes) 
nearly made us jump clean out of our skins, 
so violent was the sudden shock of surprise, 
coming on the top of our elation. 

A thin swift streak of white fozm, like the 
rapid wake of a porpoise, shot suddenly before 
our bows and passed—as it had passed once 
before on that memorable stormy September 
night—into the waves beyond. 

*‘ Bluffed us, by heaven!’ cried Admiral 
Forsyth. ‘ Hard a-starboard!!”’ © 

We swung round to meet our hidden adver- 
sary, which had attacked us with a torpedo 
from the port side. How she had managed 
to miss us, heaven alone. knows! I don’t; 
unless we had maimed both her and her peri- 
scope so badly that the aim was broken. Any- 
how, her men must have just had their work 
cut out to patch up that conning-tower before 
the sea got in and drowned them all like rats 
in a trap: but then, there may, of course, 
have been some species of steel contrivance 
within which could be closed and thus shut off 
the broken conning-tower, and the flood which 
it admitted, from the body of the submarine. 
There is no limit to the craft ofthe Hun! But 
she had missed us, and that, after the sinking 
of herself, was the most important thing. 
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‘We'll just lie low for a bit and bide our 
time,”’ said the Captain: ‘* she can’t go far in 
the state she is in. Meanwhile we will do a 
bit of dredging. Lower away the port 
anchor ! ”’ 

The anchor was therefore let down with a> 
run and a splash, and the cable paid out to 
the depth of ten fathoms or so. Then we 
zigzagged all around that:spot with our anchor 
trailing. 

‘* There are plenty of chains and hooks on 
a submarine for it to catch into,” said Admiral 
Forsyth. ‘ We'll hook him all right!” 

And hook him we did, after a quarter of an 
hour of steaming up and down with our anchor 
down. What point it was that we grappled 
I do not know exactly, but we suddenly felt a 
strain and a pull; then we were brought up 
suddenly, almost to a dead stop. A moment 
later the strain was relaxed as suddenly as it 
had come. 

‘* Damn it, she’s gone again! Never mind, 
wry just below us. Stand by to blow her 
u 99 

What happened next I do not exactly know ; 
it was all so Sogn done. There was a 
splash; then, for a moment, an ominous 
silence—but only for a moment: then sud- 
denly the whole surface of the ocean seemed 
to shake, surge up, and swell in a mountainous 
tumult of seething foam. At the same time 
there rose up from the depths a muffled roar 
as of submerged thunder (if you can imagine 
such a thing), and the Utopia was hurled 
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bodily to starboard so that I thought she must 
needs capsize. I looked at the still troubled 
scene of the explosion and saw that the sea 
was all covered with that thick, oily substance 
I had noticed scarcely fifteen minutes before. 
But was it a bluff this time ? Be 

Just then our doubts were set at rest for 
once and all. As we watched those troubled, 
oily waters they suddenly became ten times 
more troubled and confused. They parted, 
and gradually, very gradually, the end of a 
sub-cylindrical steel body emerged from the 
ocean at our side, rising as though revolving 
on a pivot. Thus it rose until it formed with 
the surface an angle of some forty-five degrees 
—there were about ten feet of the object then 
above water—when it paused: then, slowly, 
very slowly, it dived downwards in a diagonal 
line, and the sea closed over it for ever. 


- Ten minutes later the ocean was as calm 
and unruffled as ever, and nothing—not even 
a floating corpse on the water—bore witness 
to the _ where a submarine had fought and 
perishe 

So honour was satisfied. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
SCRAPS 


** Tus great deed will preserve us all to lasting 
immorality,” said Mr. Keating, commenting 
upon our achievement. ‘‘ Them Germs ha’ 
got no chance whatever agin us,” he also 
observed, adding expressively to the volume 
of the sea. 

In the wardroom we still continued. to dis- 
cuss it freely, and, although four full days 
had passed over our heads since that grand 
experience, yet every incident seemed as fresh 
in our minds as though it had happened only 
yesterday. 

‘*I shall be much interested to learn the 
name of that sunken liner,” said I. The bows 
of the rescued boat were so battered that the 
name of its parentship was quite effectively 
censored. ‘Strange that we should come 
across that hen-coop ! ”’ 

**'Yes,”’ returned Wilkins, who was sitting 

opposite me (it was teatime), “‘ that reminds 

me of the last ship I was in—a funny old 

tramp. There was a pet hen on _ board 

(‘ Portia’ we called her) who used regularly 

to lay a single egg in a corner behind the 
198 
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harmonium in the first mate’s cabin. Every 
day we'd find it there, just in the same place. 
Of course, the First stuck out that the egg was 
legally his, but we didn’t quite see the point 
of that, so we drew lots forit. Then there was 
_ * Aurelius,’ the Californian cock which tae 
skipper brought home with him from ’Frisco. 
Fine old bird, he was! He was cooped up in 
the galley so that he couldn’t see daylight. 
He crowed regularly at sunrise for the first 
week or so until we had rounded. the Horn 
(we were coming home), when I’m blessed if 
he didn’t get put out in his reckoning by the 
changing of time, and poor old Aurelius went 
crowing on each day, morning, noon, and mid- 
night, every twenty-four hours as regular as 
clockwork. By the time we got to Southamp- 
ton he was crowing at sunset!” 

** Remarkable,” I murmured. | 

**'Yes,”? he went on, ‘‘ and then there was 
Joe, the skipper’s dog, too. Dashed clever 
dog, that! He used to go ashore with us at 
every port and lose himself. Every now and 
then he’d keep running back to the ship and 
gaze up at the mast-head: if he saw the Blue 
Peter flying, he’d come aboard at once: if he 
— off he’d go again. Oh, dashed clever 

og ! 99 

** Look here, Billy, you’re pulling my leg!” 
I exclaimed, unable, however, to repress a 
laugh at these interesting and singular anec- 
dotes. But he put on a really serious face 
and affirmed that every word he had uttered 
was true, 7 
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‘“* And [’ll tell you another thing,” he went 
on, ‘“‘just to show you how docile some of 
these beasties become at sea. The skipper, 
who seemed to have a mania for pets, had an 
old tame parrot which he had got from the 
Amazon (* Michael’ I think his name was). 
Well, Michael fell overboard into the ‘ drink ’ 
one day, so the skipper stopped the ship and 
let down the jolly-boat; and such was the 
docility of that bird that he lay on his back 
and floated until the boat came up to him. 
But, unfortunately, he had swallowed too 
much sea-salt through his nose and, by the 
time they got him on deck, Michael was 
drowned. The captain tried for half an hour 
to bring him to with artificial respiration, but 
it was no good.” 

‘* Dear, dear!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ how extra- 
ordinary ! ”’ 

‘* Fact,” affirmed Wilkins, “I assure you.” 

‘** Talking of animals puts me in mind of the 
| tame pig,” chimed in Fowler, “‘ which sailed 
with me on my last ship. We were out for a 
hundred days’ voyage, and the pig (I don’t 
think we gave it a name) was being fattened 
up like a A a ai for a banquet which 
we had decided to have on the ninety-ninth 
night. How we all looked forward to that 
banquet!” He paused reflectively. 

‘Well? ’’? we inquired, breathlessly inter- 
ested in the fate of that unlucky pig. 

Well!’ concluded Fowler, ‘ nothing— 
except that the fat beast fell overboard on the 
ninety-eighth day |” 
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All incipient comment on this tragic affair 
was cut short by Quartermaster Huntley, who 
entered the room and announced that I was 
wanted in the Captain’s bridge cabin. A 
wireless message in code had just come through 
which needed deciphering. 

‘* Now then,”’ exclaimed the sporting doctor, 
‘* let’s have a bet as to what this message is ! ”’ 

‘* No need to do that,” said I gloomily: “I 
can guess what it is already. It’s a message 
from the base about those infernal pillows and 
bedding! Even at sea a poor devil can’t de- 
ape wel from the domestic worries of the 

ase | ”’ 

I was absent from the wardroom about ten 
minutes. When I returned everybody was 
naturally eager to know what had happened. 
I chuckled. “Vll give you a, hundred 
guesses and I bet you can’t tell what it is! 
No? Well then, the Germans have actually 
been complaining—complaining to America 
that we sank one of their submarines without 

putting our colours up ! ”’ 

The silence which followed was soon broken. 
* Well, of all the ——” 

“They’ve got the cheek of a white man, 
those Huns!” remarked Billy. “ Fancy, after 
maiming the Scylla and smashing our gun and 
lifeboat almost before we had time to move, 
they have the sauce to complain to America 
that we didn’t put up our flag! What did 
they take us for, do you suppose—an Es- 
-quimau ? ”’ 

** All very nice to complain to the States,” 
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said Doctor Wilberforce; ‘*‘ but America will 
be in on our side with this war before she’s done, 
you see if she isn’t!” 

** Good old Yanks!” cried Wilkins. ‘“‘ Still, 
nothing need be feared on our side when once 
the Esquimaux join us!” 

On Monday, November 8th, we again ap- 
proached the rock-bound entrance to our base. 
As usual, I was wading, in a mental fever, 
through the censorship of scores of letters and 
flying about between the office and the bridge 
(where the Captain directed), upsetting ink, 
dropping papers, and performing my habitual 
wild functions attendant upon putting into 

ort. 
a You can always tell when we’re nearing 
the end of our voyage,” I heard Marshall 
laughingly. tell the Captain, “* by the vision of 
the *‘ Pay’ stampeding about the place with 
his inkpots!” 

Arrived in port, we came to the unanimous 
conclusion that, after our recent trials and ex- 
citements, we would seek immediate mental 
repose in a visit that night to some quiet place 
of entertainment. So we chose the local 
cinema theatre, because it exhibited an adver- 
tisement to the effect that a specially humorous 
and tranquilly diverting performance was to 
be given at that house. So in we went, only 
to be regaled with four suicides and a murder : 
so out we came again. Next we tried a variety 
show, where solemn Mr. Jarvis was called a 
** cheeky little devil’? by a sprightly wench 
in blue ballet skirts: so out we came again, 
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and went back to the ship in the dinghy and 
a yet dingier frame of mind. 

A feature of the executive officer’s work at 
the base is his patrol duty. Each one of such 
officers must in his turn (with those belonging 
to the other ships stationed there) take re- 
sponsibility (up to a point) for the good con- 
duct of all the sailors on shore. This, as you 
can imagine, is sometimes no feather-weight 
task! I invariably used to share the patrol 
with our own officers, and this marching about 
for four hours or so in and around the little 
country town was often exceedingly pleasant. 
It was at the conclusion of the first of these 
walks, when I was “ assisting’? Marshall with 
his patrol, that we stumbled across the old inn 
where my people and Mrs. Wilberforce subse- 
quently came to stay. “Let us enter,” sug- 
gested our patrol officer, “‘ to see if there are 
any of our men in here!” 

Mrs. Marshall was stopping at some com- 
fortable though rather earwiggy apartments— 
about the only ones obtainable—in the neigh- 
bourhood. Our navigator himself took up his 
temporary abode at the same when the ship 
was in port. We had a great social luncheon 
party in our wardroom one day —I shall never 
forget it! We six, with our wives and mothers 
and fathers and sisters (I don’t include myself 
among the possessors of the first), formed a 
gathering such as neither table nor stewards 
—nor the ship’s cooks, for that matter—could 
ever before in their lives have accommodated ! 
There were, as may be imagined, not a few 
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very astute cases of ‘*F.H.B.” (or family 
hold back’), which must needs be performed 
on our part with consummate skill and tact, 
whenever we saw (with eyes sharpened to 
lightning calculation for the occasion) that 
those cutlets, or that jelly, would not go round 
if we partook. 

Talking of tact, Billy’s introduction to Mrs. 
Marshal] by her husband was as charming as 
it was memorable. Holding out his hand: 
** Delighted,” cried the young sub-lieutenant 
enthusiastically, “‘ delighted, old man, to meet | 
any wife of yours!” Having committed which 
irredeemable act of awfulness, he relapsed forth- 
with into embarrassing silence and an arm- 
chair. 3 

After lunch the ladies were taken the round 
of the exhibitable portions of the Utopia, and 
loud were their exclamations of delight at the 
novel experience of descending into the very 
bowels of the ship and scrambling about in the 
engine-room and stokehold. ‘°* Where’s the 
boiler lid ?’’ exclaimed one to another in a 
hushed whisper. “I don’t know, my dear; I 
think it must be somewhere nearer the pointed 
end of the boat.” | 

We did not know how long we should have 
to lie up. There was not very much damage 
done this time: nothing like so much as on 
our first trip. Still, we did not doubt that we 
should be kept at the base for two or three 
weeks whilst sundry minor damages, such as 
those sustained by our gun and forecastle, 
were repaired, But since the length of our 
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stay was very indefinite, and that, despite our 
damages, we might be wafted off to sea at 
any moment, the granting of leave to go home 
could not be permitted. Exception was made, 
however, in the case of Sampson, who, ever 
since his wife and family had lately come to 
reside at a neighbouring town, was allowed to 
spend the first week-end at home, under pain 
of instant recall in case of an emergency. 
During his absence the duties of coxswain were 
undertaken by Robinson. 

‘* Why do you especially wish to go home ? ” 
asked Admiral Forsyth of Sampson. 
_ “ Because of a wedding, sir: my brother’s. 
°K, wants me for his best man. °E’s marryin’ 
ie greengrocer’s daughter, sir, which used to 
ive—” _ | 

“Very well, Sampson, you can go. Only 
remember what I tell you, you must come 
back immediately if I send you a wire.” 

** Very good, sir. Thankee, sir.” Exit. 

Next came the usual practice of coaling. 
This, as every sailor knows, is the last word in 
abomination. However much you may bung 
up your ports and doors, the coal dust is 
bound to find its way in somehow, enveloping 
you and your belongings in a sooty pall. You 
_ go to sleep in your bunk peacefully white, and 
you wake up next morning as black as sin. 
Even the practice of “‘ rat-hunting”” amongst 
the coal does not make the process of coaling 
more interesting. To make matters worse, at 
the same time as this business was going on, 
we were having our engines overhauled. This 
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naturally meant no baths for any of us until 
the work was complete. I shall never forget 
our feelings when Mr. Jarvis entered the room 
and announced grimly: ‘‘ There will be no 
baths for a fortnight!’? There were a few 
remarks on the subject, of course; however, it 
is an ill wind that blows nobody any good, 
and little Mugsby, for one, was delighted. 

When a whole black and unwashed week 
had gone by, we held a consultation and de- 
cided that we must have some sort of a tub, 
whatever happened. Jarvis warned us that 
there was no medium degree of heat to the 
water, which was solely of the salt or oily 
. variety, and was likely to be obtained only at 
either boiling or freezing point. Never mind ! 
we must have a tub. There were two baths 
in the officers’ suite (adjoining the other 
officers’ quarters) which were reserved for our 
accommodation. We drew lots for the first 
use of them, and it fell to Marshall and myself. 
For a description of the interesting ceremony 
which followed I will refer you to my diary. 

“* Tuesday, November 16th.—Still at ——. 
Still coaling. Still dirty. Decided unanim- 
ously to have a bath, whatever might be the | 
consequences. Drew lots for who should go 
first. Marshall and I won. ~ 

‘Comic bath. We first tried the cold water 
tap, but very oily, and soap wouldn’t work 
with it, so tried hot fresh water. This wouldn’t 
work at all. Meanwhile M. had taken his 
things off and was paddling about in about 
two inches of water (for there was a leakage 
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somewhere, owing no doubt to the absence of 
plumbers) with a towel tied round his waist. 

‘‘Chief engineer went to try to manceuvre 
to produce hot water for us. After about an 
hour’s unfruitful labour, a tiny trickle of ice- 
cold water exuded from the ‘ hot’ tap, which 
momentarily turned tepid, but only for a 
moment. Having covered the bottom of the 
bath to the depth of one inch, this tepid water 
suddenly turned all muddy at one end, and left 
a sooty deposit behind when we had to let it out. 
In despair we were forced to the painful conclu- 
sion that we must abandon our bathing scheme. 
Silently we dressed again, jeered at by Fowler 
and Wilkins, and laughed at by Jarvis, whose . 
entire fault it all was —so we said, for we must 
blame somebody ! 

** Fowler and Wilkins meanwhile disrobed to 
try their luck. ‘Fancy being done by a mere 
bath; ha! ha!’ laughed the latter merci- 
lessly. ‘We'll manage it all right, you see if 
we don’t!’ ‘ Yes,’ augmented Fowler, ‘ dirty 
beggars !’ | aa 

“But that tongue-twisting proverb —‘ He 
who laughs last laughs, etc.’ —is true. We had 
our revenge. M. and I went out for a walk: 
when we came back, two hours later, behold 
our chief engineer, Fowler, and Wilkins hopping 
about with towels round their waists and in 
awful pain; for the water had suddenly leaped 
to 200° Fahrenheit, and they cannot get it 
colder! In addition to this, the taps have 
jammed and won’t turn off: the baths are 
overflowing steadily : the pipe has burst: the 
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water gushes geyser-like from a gaping gash, 
and the bathrooms, passage, and officers’ 
cabins are flooded to the depth of nearly two 
feet. Hurrah! that I changed my bed- 
room !”’ 

One day the familiar sound of a fog-horn was 
heard and the Gooseberry entered the port 
with flying colours. I happened to meet 
Starkey up at the depot, and told him about 
our meeting with the Scylla and my talk with 
the ex-stockbroker. It was a funny thing, 
but this was the first time Starkey and I had 
met since we were together at Portsmouth. 
We somehow always managed to miss one 
another: either his ship was coming out when 
we were going in, or vice versa; and besides, 
when we had our lengthy lie-up in September, 
the Gooseberry was sent packing down to the 
Dardanelles, carrying some big swell or other 
to that scene of action. There was now a very 
pring rumour going about (goodness knows 

ow these rumours arise!) that we ourselves 
were shortly to follow suit and carry some 
Lord High Somebody somewhere. A certain 

erson with more imagination than the rest 

ad even heard that we were to carry His 
Majesty, taking him out to the Grand Fleet, 
the Utopia being about the biggest and most 
beautifully appointed of all armed yachts. 
Here would be a great to-do! Marshall and I 
already regretted having left our swords at 
home —or having landed them at Portsmouth, 
I forget which. It would indeed seem strange 
to the medieval warrior to leave this (now 
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perfectly useless) weapon behind and go out 
to mortal combat, as we do now, with a walk- 
ing stick! I began to wonder if I should have 
to turn out of my room to make room for some 
“knut’? on the King’s (or other magnate’s) 
staff, and, if so, where I should be put. Really 
these stray rumours are very disquieting ! 

Somebody also had got hold of a monstrous 
yarn that we were to be dispatched forthwith 
to Zeebrugge, there to take the place of a 
yacht which had been blown up whilst “ spot- 
ting’? for our battleships off its coasts. This 
was even still more disquieting—for we are a 
big ship to go “‘ spotting ”’ ! 

But I was going on to talk a bit more about 
Starkey, when I interrupted myself. I asked 
him how he managed his hurried journey to 
Wales, and whether he reached his ship all 
right before she put out to sea. 

‘* Well—no,”’ he answered, “‘ as a matter of 
fact, I missed the ship and had to wait a whole 
week for her to return.” He paused. “ It 
was bad luck,” he went on: “1 got into an 
empty carriage, and, to tell you the truth, I 
rather overshot my mark: I neglected to 
change at the prescribed junction and some- 
how found myself at Liverpool!” 

**'You mean to tell me that you went to 
sleep in the train ?”’ I suggested. 

‘*Well—hum. I say, stupid place, that 
Portsmouth Barracks, wasn’t it? I never 
learnt anything there ! ”’ 

Fhe sailor is by nature a happy-minded man. 
On occasions when the patrol officer and I used 

14 
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to come off with the men in the liberty boat 
(a smallish steam affair which nightly goes 
the round of the warships in the harbour at 
the conclusion of shore leave, and upon which 
you hazardously balance yourself so as not to 
be knocked overboard) I had ample leisure to 
study Jack Tar at his jolliest. He is lustily 
singing *‘The Sunshine of your Smile,” or 
some such popular sentimental ballad, when 
a ghostly mine sweeper suddenly looms up out 
of the darkness and we pull up alongside. 
“*'Who’s for the Blackberry?” is the cry, 
whereupon all the Blackberries on board the 
liberty boat step out followed by the usual 
parting greetings of * Good night, old mate!” 
‘Keep sober!’’ and so on. Then it is dis- 
covered that the dog is missing. ‘“*‘ Who’s got 
Queenie ?”’ cries a colossal fellow anxiously : 
*“Who’s got Queenie? Here, skipper, I’m 
hanged if ’'m going aboard until Queenie’s 
found!’ ‘*Who’s got Queenie?” is the 
general chorus, until there is a cry of “‘ Oh, 
here’s the little beastie!’? and Queenie is 
eventually found nestling beneath the great- 
coat of the colossal fellow himself, which coat 
is. SO capacious that he did not notice her. 
“Right away, skipper!’ and we move off 
again, only to pull up a moment later beside a 
venomous-looking little destroyer. ‘“‘ Who’s 
for the Magpie? Look out, long-shanks, mind 
your feet in that sack of potatoes!’ The 
Magpies troop off. ‘‘ Any more for the Mag- 
pie?”? shouts the skipper. Once more we 
move off. ‘Hi! come back: [ve got off 
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on the wrong ship! I’m for the Utopia!” 
comes a distressed wail from the Magpie. 
Never mind ! it is too late now, we cannot turn 
back. We approach the Utopia. “ Port!” 
cries the skipper to the man at the engine. 
“© Starboard!’ yell the liberty men. “Are 
you captain of this boat or am 1?” “Am I 
at the wheel or are you?” etc., etc., from the 
indignant skipper. Finally, by dint of much 
mutual assistance, we all manage to scramble 
up our rope ladder and reach the deck all 
right, there to discover that our fine sack of 
potatoes is now a confused pulp. | 

When nearly three weeks had gone by, the 
cox’n Sampson once more tackled the Cap- 
tain with regard to another week-end at home. 

** Well,”’ said the latter, ‘‘ and why do you 
especially want to go home this time ? ” 

‘* ] wants to go ’ome for achristening, please, 
sir,’ replied the cox’n. 

The Captain smiled. ‘“‘ One moment: rather 
soon after the wedding, isn’t it? Very well, 
you may go, only under the same conditions 
as before.” 

** Thankee, sir.”” Exit orice more. (By the 
by, the christening turned out to be that of a 
sister’s child). 

One night, after an exceptionally merry 
party in the liberty boat, little Flowerdew 
stepped unfortunately into Admiral Forsyth’s 
cabin in mistake for the forecastle. Fowler 
and I were dining with the Captain, and we 
had just finished our meal when a weird little 
figure sprang into the room, stood stock still, 
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gazed at each one of us blankly, and forthwith 
commenced an inspired oration concerning the 
relative merits of various soothing syrups for 
infants. This was all very interesting in its 
way, and we might have gleaned a lot of useful 
information had Admiral Forsyth allowed him 
to proceed. 

**One moment, my friend,” said the latter, 
checking the orator, ‘“‘ are you drunk?” 

“Me? Why, no, sir!” 

“Well, Pm going to test you. Will you 
kindly repeat—slowly and distinctly—the sen- 
tence: ‘Sister Susie’s sewing shirts for sol- 
diers ?” | 

Flowerdew stared, scratched the back of his 
neck, pondered, then shook his head. 

‘* Strike me pink if I could say that even if 
I was sober,” said he. 

‘* Acquitted! Not guilty—only don’t do it 
again,’ added the Captain in an undertone. 

Just at that moment Quartermaster Freake 
came in with the news that the base signal- 
station was signalling us with its flashlight 
semaphore. 

“* Mr. Wilkins sez they say as ’ow we gotter 
be goin’ off agin to-morrer,” he said, putting 
three fingers up to his forelock (for his cap he 
held in his hand). 

‘**Good! tell Mr. Wilkins to let me have the 
whole message as soon as he gets it. Why, 
Freake, what have you done to yourself— 
your nose is all awry!” 

‘**?Ad a row,” mumbled Freake. 

“Had a row? and how did that happen ? ”’ 
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‘¢ Me and another man——” 

** What other man?” 

Freake was silent a moment. ‘* Well, sir, it 
was like this ’ere. I sez to Quartermaster 
Palmer, I sez, ‘ Jersey ain’t no ’spectable place 
to live in,’ forgettin’ like that he came from 
that ’ere. Up he gets in a towerin’ rage and 
* Wotcher mean ?” ’e sez, ‘ there ain’t no land 
to touch Jersey——’ ” 

‘Naturally, it is an island,’? murmured 
Fowler. 

‘¢ Whereupon ’e wops me a oner over the 
onion and then knocks me boko!? ’ard a-star- 
board ! ” 

The Captain could restrain a laugh no longer. 
‘* Go and see the doctor,” he said, waving away 
the unfortunate little man, “‘ and ask him to 
set it right for you! and just see that this 
man”? (he indicated Flowerdew, who still con- 
tinued sagely to address the room) “gets to 
bed all right.” 

So, on the morrow—Tuesday, November 80th 
—the Utopia put out to sea again after the 
lapse of just three weeks; this time carryi 
. on board a full general with a full staff, who 
followed perpetually at his heels and pandered 
to his every whim. We were sorry that it was 
not the King, but we could not help that, of 
course. Instead, there came with us one 
General Girdlestone, deputed by the War 
Office to survey from without the southern 
Irish coast, with a view to. testing its mili- 
tary value to the enemy in case of a pos- 

1 Nose, 
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sible hostile invasion, and to nose out his 
various most likely landing-places if such a 
contingency were to arise. So with this useful 
end in view we once more set out upon our 
adventures. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE GENERAL'S WHISKY 


WE began by proceeding direct to Cork, where 
General Girdlestone desired to be landed so 
that he might confer with some exalted per- 
sonage or other. 

“I shouldn’t like to be on a German sub- 
marine,”? remarked Fowler at our first night’s 
supper. | 

‘Any more than on a hunter thereof,”’ ob- 
served my left-hand neighbour, a staff-captain 
of General G.’s. ‘Still, I have heard that 
some of those U-boat captains make quite a 
holiday of it by nestling down close to some 
deserted island and stopping there peacefully 
i such time as they have to get back to 

ort 99 
ne And a jolly good idea, too!” opined Mar- 
shall: ‘‘if I were a U-boat captain [d do it 
myself. Why this abstraction, O ‘Pay’?” he 
inquired, observing that 1 was perseveringly 
but vainly trying to eat cold mutton with a 
couple of forks. I returned to earth suddenly. 

‘I was thinking of the washing,” I replied. 
‘J have entrusted all the dirty bedding and 
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pillows to the tender mercies of Mrs. Wump 
(also those shirts of yours, Billy !). I at last 
got permission from the Government to get it 
done at their expense; so I hope that it will 
be all ready and waiting for me, beautifully 
clean, when we get in next time.” 

‘* What’s the betting it isn’t ?”’ asked the 
doctor, with a twinkle. 

** Oh, I think it will be all right,” I returned : 
‘Sin fact, I am sure it will. I believe Mrs. W. 
is an honest old soul really, in spite of what 
people say. I have never had cause to com- 
plain of her yet, so we must not malign the 
poor old girl!” 

** Stull, you never know.” 

Nobody spoke for quite half a minute (a 
wonderful circumstance in our mess !). 

“Tm just about fed up with this war!” 
The silence was broken by a young lieutenant 
on the general’s staff, who had passed the 
whole of the previous winter in the trenches 
of Flanders. “ Won’t it be a relief when we 
see men walking about in civilised garments 
once again!” 

Marshall seconded the motion. ‘“ Don’t talk 
of it! For my own part I keep a billy-cock 
hat always in readiness in my cabin. The very 
instant peace is proclaimed and we get news 
of it, up I go on to the bridge in my bowler 
and dressing-gown, which, with my pyjamas, 
is the only suit of mufti I possess. My com- 
mission will have expired automatically, so it 
will be all right.” 

There was another short pause, during which 
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I became painfully aware that the motion of 
the floor and table was not quite so smooth 
and even as it might be. Just then a resound- 
ing crash came from the direction of the pantry, 
and I knew that there had been a crockerial 
tragedy. 

_ “Now, this is the sort of stunt that I object 
to in your show!” remarked the staff-cap- 
tain who had first spoken. 

He was right: the “stunt” was indeed 
objectionable, and, what was more, it con- 
tinued to become more and more so as minutes 
went on, for a full gale had sprung up with 
extraordinary swiftness. 

‘* And to think that I’ve got to go up on the 
lid for four hours!’’ groaned Wilkins. ‘* We 
ought to wear sea boots up to our necks this 
weather.” 

‘‘ Better have the fiddles on the table,”’ was 
Fowler’s wise suggestion: “ the plates are be- 
ginning to rush about already. Hi! there 
goes my pudding! Pass it over again, will 
you, Jarvis!” 

In fact things were beginning to Jog most 
horribly. At a mighty roll to peal my bottled 
gooseberries and their attendant juice shot 
into my lap with a rush, whilst the staff-cap- 
tain was precipitated backwards in his chair 
on to the floor, and there interred beneath a 
concentrated pile of plates and dishes. The 
pantry was near at hand and well within ear- 
shot, and the rhythmical “‘ clash—bash, smash 
—crash”’ proceeding therefrom as the ship 
rolled from side to side and the crockery went 
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flying, formed a continuous accompaniment to 
the deep roar of the sea. 

We were passing Swines Head and the little 
town of Ballymacaw in county Waterford, 
and through the window I could see dimly 
those great white statue-headed pillars—eerie 
sentinels of its harbour—retreating slowly in 
the gloom. I almost prayed that our Captain 
and the general might see fit to put into neigh- 
bouring Tramore Bay! But, no! Browns- 
town Head was passed by without the slightest 
suspicion of an alteration in our course, and 
the sea was getting worse and worse, so I knew 
now that the doleful experience of my second 
day at sea was unavoidably before me. Well! 
we must be peacefully resigned—that is the 
only thing—and rely upon our sense of humour 
to carry us through nobly. After all, it might 
be (a little) worse. 

The doctor addressed me: ‘“*'What do you 
say to going on with the stuffing of those birds 
we shot, after supper? There is still the 
razorbill to disembowel and skin.” 

_**Pisembowel?”? I echoed faintly, lurch- 
ing into the sideboard. 

‘**'Yes; we've got to do it now or never, for 
he is already beginning to get a bit ‘ high’!” 

** Ver—very well. I am quite willing. Let 
us begin at once.” (Oh, sense of humour, do 
not play me false !) 

So we disembowelled and stuffed the beast 
—or rather, the doctor did—in my cabin. As 
to my own dire fate, it had best be left to the 
reader’s imagination, which, the more vivid 
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and highly coloured it be, will be all the nearer 
to the truth. But 1 was not the only one: 
oh, no. It is a grave mistake to think that a 
sailor is never malade de mer: men who live all 
their lives at sea are frequently as ill to-day 
as they were forty years ago (not that that is 
much consolation to me). Besides, a yacht is 
perhaps not altogether the sort of craft one 
would actually choose for weathering an At- 
lantic gale. We did not see the general or his 
staff again until we reached Cork. 

Never shall I forget that first night! I had 
gone to bed early, very early—in fact, immedi- 
ately after the stuffing of the razorbill (which 
had imparted to the room no ambrosial odour : 
it is extraordinary how keenly accentuated all 
smells become when one is feeling malade de 
mer!’’) The storm of September was mere 
child’s play to this. If that had been engi- 
neered by a million fiends, this was certainly 
the work of ten millions. It was a physical 
impossibility to stand upright in any part of 
the ship. The disembowelling process had been 
conducted in my room (where my long line 
of suspended garments rocked bewilderingly 
to and fro), but I tumbled over on to my nose 
nearly a dozen times between the table and 
the bed! Once there, things were no better ; 
in fact they became steadily worse. Of course, 
every deck-cabin window in the ship was well 
shuttered up, but:on the main deck this only 
aggravated matters, as the shutters were burst 
in by the seas like so much matchwood. My 
own room, perched right up high on the pro- 
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menade deck, seemed to gain fearful momen- 
tum. Allthat night there came the continuous 
thudding, banging, and splashing of the seas 
smashing over the bridge deck above me, and 
tthe sound of the water as it gurgled back on 
to the deck outside, or ran down in a cascade 
through my ceiling and formed a pool upon 
my bed and me. 

‘* Never mind!’”’ thought I to myself, mov- 
ing my head a little so as to avoid the steady 
stream which flowed down on to my forehead ; 
‘let’s be jolly! let’s be like Mark Tap——”’ 

Crash ! ! 

‘Hullo! ‘Wonder what that is ?—sounds 
like the washstand.” 

Bang! ! 

‘*That undoubtedly is my table, with the 
razorbill and all my precious belongings. 
There’s something rolling about the floor, too ! 
Believe it is the remains of my oil lamp. I 
wish that door wouldn’t keep opening and 
banging-to every time the ship rolls! There 

oes my sofa!” (Crash! crash! crash! 
ones !) Oh, thisishopeless! Imust 
really have a look and see what has happened!” 
I stretch out a dripping arm and reach the 
electric light switch. There is a momentary 
glow, then a sizzle and a fizz, and all the lamps 
fuse in unison. But that fleeting spark has 
shown me the watery rolling mass of confusion 
and furniture upon the floor, which mass and 
confusion I am still puzzling my brain to dis- 
entangle and unravel when I am hurled bodily 
- out of bed into a spacious lake on the floor. 
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o do. 
“Oh! for the life of a sailor!” 


Next morning, after a sleep of approximately 
half an hour’s duration, I awoke to find that 
the sea had suddenly become as calm as it 
had before been rough; for we had entered 
Cork harbour. 

At breakfast I noticed there were only six 
cups and five saucers amongst nine of us. This 
was a pity, as it necessitated my having to go 
and “blow up” the steward for allowing 
them to be smashed ; for it is a rule that some- 
body has to be blamed on these occasions. 

As we approached the city Mugsby blew a 
successful salute upon a brand-new bugle from 
the bridge, causing merely a few charts to be 
blown off the bridge table by way of casualty. 

We spent a couple of days in Cork, then put 
out to sea again and started in earnest to amble 
westward along the coast. I do not propose 
to bore you with a detailed description of this 
voyage; only one or two incidents are worthy 
of special mention. 

For the first few days after our departure 
from Cork the storm continued to rage. Its 
fury gradually diminished, however, and even- 
tually calmed down, and the sun and the blue 
sky—and the general and his staff—reappeared 
once more. 

Let us pause for half a moment to speak of 
General Girdlestone. I should describe him 
briefly as a small vehement man—a very 
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vehement man—with a strong martial face, 
grey hair, blue eyes, and a merry twinkle. We 

ad to perform all sorts of comic “ stunts ”’ 
for his express edification (a shining example 
of the proficiency of the Patrol Service): gun 
practice, boat drill, fire drill, cutlass drill, 
‘** abandon ship,” etc., etc. It was no doubt 
all very thrilling and entertaining, especially 
the “abandon ship,” which may we never 
have to do in reality! In it was performed 
much of what in theatrical language would be 
termed “‘ comic business’’: the boats were let 
down into the sea, and, being captain of a big 
tub on the port side, I naturally had to take 
my place in her last. Unfortunately I got my 
body somehow entangled and hung up in a 
rope in clambering down into her, thus involv-. 
ing much “comic business with rope,” but 
succeeded finally in extricating myself with 
the aid of my coxswain Sparrow, having scraped 
all the skin off my bare hands and barely 
escaped by the skin of my teeth. 

The gun-practice, too, was immense. Just 
as we were about to launch the target (an affair 
consisting of four barrels lashed together with 
a flag in the middle), a vast impenetrable fog 
sprang up, obscuring everything beyond the 
radius of a few yards. This, however, cleared 
off in time, and we again assembled to hurl the 
target overboard. A party of men_ stood 
ready with it near the stern, waiting for the 
signal. The general and his staff stood with 
our Captain on the after gun-platform, an 
appreciative audience. ‘* Heave away, lads! ”’ 
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cried Fowler, and a dozen hands gave the 
target a mighty swing and over it went. But 
we never heard the awaited splash. ‘* What 
the ’s happened ?”’ cried Fowler, regard- 
less of the august presence. ‘‘ Here, look out ! 
it’s got strung up—don’t let it foul our pro- 
pellers! Damn!” as the guiding rope sud- 
denly snapped and the whole caboose carried 
away. 

However, that fated target was finally 
grappled and captured by some magical nau- 
tical means and let down again with better 
success, so that firing practice was given a 
chance at last. On some occasions the guns 
won; on others, the target won; but, on the 
whole, the performance was vastly successful, 
and the general (with his staff) expressed him- 
self to be vastly pleased. There happened to 
be a miss-fire, which, of course, must needs be 
reported to the base in the minutest detail, 
number of shell and everything. I found 
myself wondering vaguely if I should have to 
refer to the fact as ‘* Fires, miss, 1 in number.”’ 

One day the general took it into his head 
to inspect the ship from stem to stern. It 
was to be a “surprise’’ inspection, and we 
were all to be taken unawares—just to see 
how we behaved naturally. So General G. 
(and his staff) set forth, beginning with the 
forecastle and working sternwards. | 

The day was a fine one, and the December 
sun, trying his level best to make things cheer- 
ful and succeeding very well, beat down upon 
us smilingly. The sea was like a lake, and 
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the Irish coast looked lovely. We were then 
on our return journey eastward and passing 
Ballycottin Bay, leaving astern the island and 
lighthouse of that name: presently we had 
Knockadoon Point and Capel Island abeam, 
and thus steamed into the spacious bay of 
Youghal Harbour. Here a shoal of great sail- 
fish was seen at a little distance ahead; enor- 
mous brutes with projecting sail-like fins, 
which, every time they rise porpoise-like from 
the sea, give the appearance of a multitude of 
little ships. We were always followed on our 
trips by flocks of gulls—common, kittiwake, 
herring-gull, and black-back, who unwearingly 
kept up with us from daybreak to sunset, ever 
ready to swoop upon the slightest morsel 
thrown overboard. Admiral Forsyth used to 
call it “ our poultry yard.”’ We noticed that 
one specimen—a hefty black-back, with a 
broken leg—was our constant attendant 
throughout this Irish trip. Gulls may be 
sometimes useful ‘spotters,’ for they have 
been known to congregate around the peri- 
scopes of submarines when they rise to the 
surface. We always kept our weather eye 
open for gatherings of gulls. Gannets (or “‘ solan 
geese’’ as they are sometimes called), both 
mottled young and snow-white adults, were to 
be seen in plenty around these coasts, soaring, 
diving, and fishing in their clever way. There 
is a wonderful colony of these interesting birds 
on the isolated rock of Grassholm a dozen miles 
or so to the north-east of Milford Haven. I 
often longed to inspect this island closely, for 
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I had been told that its steep sides were literally 
white with these gannets. I was soon to have 
the opportunity I desired. Guillemots, razor- 
bills, and humorous little puffins, were also — 
seen floating on the water; a couple of skuas, 
too; whilst a pair of venturesome little robins 
came and perched on our masts, and hopped 
about the deep in a most friendly manner. 
In September and October we frequently used 
to carry small birds for quite long distances. 
These included bramble- and _ greenfinches, 
chaffinches, grey wagtails, martins, starlings, 
blackbirds, and several whinchats, who came 
flying—miles out at sea—towards us, having 
either lost their way or else with the object of 
utilising us as a speedy and comfortable means 
of migration. In fact, Mr. Keating was most 
impressed with the circumstance. ‘‘ This ship 
has become a regular harbinger of birds,’’ he 
once informed me. We diligently fed the little 
beasts with crumbs, making them quite fat 
before they set out once more upon the weari- 
some journey. ‘* Archibald’? was most in- 
terested in the proceedings, of course! But I 
am digressing again. 

Well, Mr. Popkiss was on watch down in the 
engine-room and just in the act of answering 
a telephone call from Marshall on the bridge, 
when an inquisitive head was poked through 
the door at the top of the ladder, appearing 
vaguely silhouetted against the sky, and an 
inquisitive voice hailed him. Mr. Popkiss 
heard the voice and answered it. 

‘“Nowthen! Wotcherwant? Getyer’ead 
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out of the daylight, yer great lumberin’, over- 
blown, blear-eyed son of a codfish—Oh! I beg 
your pardon, sir: I didn’t see it was you! 
Oh, sir! I beg your pardon! ”’ 

The general (for it was he) stood transfixed, 
doubting if he had heard aright. Never 
before during his military career had he 
been deliberately and personally addressed as 
a ‘“‘ lumbering, overblown, blear-eyed son of a 
codfish ’®; and by an engine-room artificer, 
too! He turned vehemently on his heel and 
disappeared. 

But he was a good man, that general ; nearly 
as good a man as our own Captain, but not 
quite. ‘These two generous worthies arranged 
a dinner party in the latter’s room and invited 
the whole of the wardroom. 

‘1 wonder if it will be a banquet or just an 
ordinary meal?” hazarded Wilkins. 

**-What’s the difference, Billy ? ”’ 

““Why, I don’t exactly know where the 
dividing line comes, but my idea is that a 
meal may be described as a sufficiency and a 
banquet as a superfluity.”’ 

“*And a very cute definition, too. Billy, 
you're a genius!” 

** Well,” said Marshall, “‘the hour ap- 
proacheth, so I suppose we must go and get 
tidy—put on a collar, and all that sort of 

thing——” 
~  ** Curl our teeth and wash the backs of our 
necks,” concluded the irrepressible Billy. 

That dinner was a decided success. One 
thing I had always noticed: the general loved 
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a particular brand of whisky—in fact, he had 
brought a dozen or so bottles of the same on 
board with him at the base. But to-night the 
general looked grave, for he held his decanter 
up against the light and discovered—not that 
the whisky level had fallen in any way (in 
fact, it seemed rather to have risen, if any- 
thing)—but that the colour had changed. He 
thought it had become just a shade paler. 

‘“‘ Strange,” he remarked: ‘“‘I could have. 
sworn it was more of a golden tint this morn- 
i Mes 
The incident was soon passed over and 
might have been forgotten altogether had not 
the general had occasion to inspect his de- 
canter again next day. 

‘‘This is remarkable!’’ he said. ‘*‘ Why, 
the whisky has attained almost a lemon 
hue!” 

So all the officers were summoned to sit in 
solemn conclave, and many were the wise 
words spoken and suggestions offered with a 
view to trapping the mysterious thirster, 
whomsoever he might be. 

At last our Captain had a brilliant brain- 
wave. 

‘“* Doctor,”’ he said, “‘ have you any concoc- 
tion among your drugs that will make a 
man ill ? ”’ 

Doctor Wilberforce thought for a moment. 
“Yes, sir, I am sure I have,” he replied. 

‘*Well then, all we have to do is just to 
doctor the whisky and we have got our man 
by the heels! ” | 
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‘** Excellent ! ’’ beamed the general. 

‘* There’s one thing to be careful of, though,” 
mildly opined the staff-lieutenant: ‘ we must 
be quite sure to place the doctored decanter 
in a spot where the general himself is not likely 
to forget all about its contents.”’ 

‘** Me forget ? ” cried the latter vehemently, 
rising from his seat. ‘“* What do you mean, sir ! 
I never forget!’ The general’s eyes were 
beginning to scintillate—an ominous sign with 
him; but he was at length prevailed upon to 
resume his chair; and, having successfully 
sat upon his lieutenant and his scat, he re- 
sumed his good-humour, and all was well. 

The long and the short of it all was this: 
the doctor duly undertook to pour into the 
general’s lemon-tinted whisky a few drops of 
some stuff calculated to produce in a man all 
the acute symptoms of mal de mer. This 
decanter was placed carefully—very carefully 
_—in its habitual corner of the cupboard, whilst 

a fresh decanter, to be used by the general in 
the meantime, was secreted elsewhere with 
even greater care. 

We waited breathlessly for the morrow. 


{ e 

Seldom in his life had the doctor spent a 
more busy morning. He found himself sud- 
denly called upon to attend to no less than 
seven cases of some mysterious, apparently 
serious, malady. It was not exactly sea- 
sickness: it was not exactly measles; and 
yet it seemed to take upon itself the form of 
both these dire complaints. 
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Mr. Keating was bad, for one: very bilious 
indeed was Mr. Keating. Sampson, the Cap- 
tain’s coxswain, was even worse. Mackrell, 
the steward, could hardly hold his head up- 
right, so intense was his discomfort. Pippin 
and little Flowerdew were in a like plight, 
whilst Mr. Popkiss’s groans could be distinctly 
heard from the crow’s-nest. But, mighty bad 
as were all these sufferers, yet was the state of 
not one, of them to be compared with that of 
the agonised figure stretched upon a regal bed 
in the private suite. The staff-leutenant’s 
solicitude had been warranted : for the general 
_— drained the decanter to its bottommost 

rop. 


CHAPTER XX 
WHAT BECAME OF THE BEDDING AND PILLOWS 


A vERY solemn court of inquiry was held 
aboard the Utopia as soon as the “ plaintiff ”’ 
and the ‘defendants’? were well enough to 
appear thereat. The Captain sat in judgment 
at one end of the table, with the general and 
his staff, also Doctor Wilberforce, on either 
side; whilst the rest of us stood behind the 
judge. The general (for a wonder) did not 
look vehement to-day: in fact, between you 
and me, I think that at the bottom of his good . 
old heart he was rather amused with this joke 
which had turned out so unexpectedly against 
himself ! 

Mr. Popkiss was the first to be tried. He 
was found guilty and “‘ sacked ” from the ship, 
at which Mr. Keating was triumphant, but 
only momentarily, for his was the very next 
name to be called. : 

‘Mr. Keating ! ’”’ I eried. 

The boatswain stepped forward, bathed in 
perspiration. 

‘** Now, Mr. Keating,” said the Captain with 
a touch of genuine sadness in his voice, ‘* what 
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made you do it? Why did you touch the 
whisky ? ”” 

a Keating paused, but only for a moment, 
then 

‘“‘T did it insectively,” he said, and mopped 
his beetling brow. 

‘° Well,’ continued the Captain gravely, “‘ we 
cannot make an exception of you. You must 
be punished like the rest. I am very sorry.” 

And so, with the dismissal of the other de- 
linquents, the court came to an end, as even- 
tually did this trip. We, with the general and 
his staff, once more returned to port. — 


One of the first things for me to do on our 
arrival was to go with a steward to interview 
Mrs. Wump, the washerwoman, and obtain 
from her the everlasting dirty bedding and 
pillows and the other linen of the ship, in- 
cluding Billy’s shirts. But this time—I 
rejoiced at the thought!—the bedding and 
pillows would be dirty no longer. No! they 
would be spotlessly clean; as snow-white as 
Mont Blanc. For I had repented of my deter- 
mination to get the washing done myself, and 
His Majesty’s Government had done it at 
last. I stepped to Mrs. Wump’s with a light 
heart. 

At the gate of her cottage I had a surprise. 
Mrs. Wump, like Old Mother Goose of yore, 
always kept suspended from a nail over her 
porch a big brown owl in a basket-cage: I 
noticed that this was no longer in its place. 
I got a further surprise as I peered through 
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the window into her sitting-room: the place 
seemed deserted. Beginning to feel alarmed, 
I rang the bell; but answer came there none. 
I rang again, then rapped on the door, then 
rapped and rapped and rapped; but the place 
—except for the re-echoing of my knocks as’ 
through an empty house —was as silent as the 

ave. 
My heart sank within me. There was clearly 
only one thing for me to do—to “ come out by 
that same door wherein I went.” This I did 
reluctantly, and had just gained the garden gate 
when I heard the sound of a bolt being with- 
drawn, and—oh, joy!—the door of the cot- 
tage slowly opened. A woman’s face appeared. 
I gazed on that face, and I knew that Darwin 
was right: but it was not the face of Mrs. 
Wump. I addressed the face and asked it 
desperately if this were the dwelling-place of 
Mrs. Wump. No; _ this was Mrs. Wodge’s 
house: she had just taken possession. As to 
Mrs. Wump, Mrs. Wodge had never so much 
as heard of her; but she had heard say as 
how the lady who lived there before had left 
one night rather sudden-like, in a donkey- 
cart stacked high with baskets of linen. But 
more than this she could not say, because she 
did not know. : 

I turned upon my heel slowly, and departed. 
I inquired of every native whom I met as ta 
the whereabouts of Mrs. Wump. But they 
all had the same tale to tell me. Not one of 
them had ever heard of her existence. Mrs. 
Wumpzthad become a myth, 
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So this was the end of the bedding and 
- pillows. 
Requiescat in pace ! 


We were only in port for a couple of days, 
then we moved out again, this time alone. 
Our duty was to perform simple patrol work ; 
our sphere of action on this occasion ranging 
from Strumble Head to the Scillys. 

Thus we passed the “ White Island ’’ — 
Grassholm, the Isle of Gannets; and an extra- 
ordinary sight it is, too; far more wonderful 
than I could ever have imagined. By the 
greatest good luck we went up to within a 
few hundred yards of it—as near as we could, 
in fact, without being in danger of the numerous 
surrounding shoals. The whole of the steep 
western face of the rock is literally crowded 
out with the interesting diving birds. Some, 
more energetic than the rest, were flying round 
and round the summit of their isolated dwell- 
ing, and many were those we encountered, 
long after we had passed it by, winging their 
way homeward. 

We approached Grassholm at sunset, and 
from.a distance its western face gleamed white, 
tinged with the roseate rays of the sun. Next, 
steaming northward, we negotiated the tricky 
and treacherous Bishops Rocks, passing first 
the South Bishop Light, which was then shining 
lustily. We came abreast of St. David’s Head 
with its towering Carn Llidi, and shaped our 
course north-eastwards towards Strumble Head 
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and Fishguard Bay. Next morning—again a 
lovely one—we turned and steamed southward 
on our way to Cornwall, passing through 
Ramsey Sound and investigating the rocky 
islands of Skomer and Skokham. In the 
afternoon we were abreast of Lundy Isle, once 
more following the course of our never-to-be- 
forgotten pursuit of the Zo. As evening drew 
on, we sighted Hartland Point: next, the 
inimitable Cornish coast was opened out before 
us; and at sunset we were almost within 
hailing distance of Pentire Head. How lovely 
this looked from the sea, with its green and 
red masses glowing bronze-like in the rays of 
the setting sun! I somehow longed to land 
—to clap upon my feet a pair of patent motor 
Mercury sandals: anything to get me to that 
glorious spot! I made a mental resolution to 
return thither after the war. Ah! “ after 
the war!” 

On we went again, south-westwards to the 
Scillys, passing by Newquay at nightfall. Next 
morning we awoke before daybreak to find 
everything enveloped in a thick white fog, 
which necessitated continuous soundings to 
ascertain our whereabouts on those dangerous 
coasts. The results of these soundings were 
very interesting, not only from the point of 
view of our own Safety, but also from the way 
in which they informed us as to the “lie of 
the land’’—the hills and. the vales—hidden 
beneath the waves. The plumb was lowered 
and, when drawn up, would register fifty 
fathoms: it was let down again the very next 
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instant, and, lo! the depth had decreased to 
twenty fathoms |! 

At last a suspicion of sunshine seemed to 
creep through the dense fog, and a ghostly 
form loomed up before us. What it was— 
whether land or vessel—we could not at first 
determine, but it appeared to be of vast size. 
Just then the fog broke and partially lifted, 
and a most beautiful sight was before us: A 
tall white barque—some three hundred yards 
ahead—had caught the first golden rays of 
the morning sun full on its hull and towering 
sails, and, seen through the melting mists, 
looked just like some wonderful phantom ship 
of fairy romance. What a multitude of beau- 
tiful things there are in this world, to be sure! 
—aye, even though the shadow of war hang 
ever so heavily above our heads, Submarines 
and other works of the devil, together with 
the thought that we may be torpedoed at any 
moment, do not seem to enter into our calcula- 
tions at all at such moments as these ! 

The fairy barque hauled up the French flag 
—so no wonder it looked artistic, considering 
that it belonged to the most artistic people on 
Earth !—and her captain answered our hail. 
His English was rather limited, however, so 
we called Palmer (who was a Jerseyman) to 
our assistance. He shouted “ D’ow étes vous?” 
lustily through the megaphone, and from that 
moment all went well. Finally we moved off, 
followed by the cordial ‘“‘adieux’’ of the 
French captain and his crew, and the fairy 
barque sailed gracefully away. 
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I think it was the ‘‘ Seven Stones,”’ a dan- 
gerous reef to the north of the Scillys, that 
we were passing when Sparkins appeared with 
a chit of paper in his hand. The Captain and 
I decoded it, and we learnt that our old friend 
the Natier was reported to have been seen 
moving southward, and had at that time 
reached a certain point, the bearings of which 
were 48° 22’ N. by 13° 4’ W. We and several 
other ships, mentioned in a list at the com- 
mencement of the message, were ordered to 
proceed immediately in a south-westerly direc- 
tion and scatter so as to cut off and surround 
the raider; that is, if we could—if she did not 
once more slip through our fingers, as she had 
always done before. And so, amidst much 
excitement and enthusiasm on the part of our 
sailors, we once more shaped our course into 
the open Atlantic. | 

The Natier had been pretty busy of late, 
and, in spite of the determined efforts of our 
various patrol squadrons to get her, she had 
nevertheless been successful in eluding them 
by some means or other, either by disguise or 
by actually sinking her opponent, as in the 
case of the ill-fated Mulberry. 

‘‘ If she gets us, it will be a case of ‘ a short 
life but a gay one!’ ”’ remarked Fowler in the 
wardroom soon after we had received the order. 

“If we come safely through this,”’ I said, 
*¢ J shall really have to write a book about all 
these doings of ours! Some of our experi- 
ences seem to me to be somehow too strange 
and wonderful to have really happened. I 
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will bring all you fellows into the story as most 
glowing characters. Pity I can’t hit upon 
any one especially to be the villain of the 
piece ! ”’ 

“<The great thing to do in writing a book,” 
advised Marshall, “‘is to let your imagination 
run excessively free, and, as Shakespeare says 
somewhere or other in some play of his 
(Henry V, 1 think): ‘ He will remember with 
advantages what deeds he did that day!’ 
Now, I have no doubt that you will follow 
my advice upon this point. As for coming 
safely through this show, I have no doubt that 
we shall. The Natier must be smashed or 
captured soon by somebody, if only by follow- 
ing the law of averages.” 

‘* There is no law in this war,”’ said Jarvis, 
‘‘ either of averages or anything else.” 

** Still,” I opined, “‘ as Marshall says, these 
wholesale devilish sea murderers must be 
brought to book some time, and I have a feel- 
ing that now it is the Natter’s turn.” 

** Or ours,’”’ was the reply. 


CHAPTER XXI 
SUNSET 


“WaT! A horned owl on the cross-tree ? 
Gee—that’s a bad sign for us!” 

It was our new boatswain who spoke; for, 
as he had rightly said, a great horned owl 
was seated comfortably on the cross-tree of the 
fore-mast, sleepily gazing down upon us with 
a single gleaming eye. 

** Dash him!’ ejaculated Wilkins. ‘ Put a 
bullet into his funny face, somebody ! ”’ 

‘No, no!” interposed the Captain: ‘“‘ it 
would be a pity to waste life like that. It is 
indeed strange how these creatures manage to 
make their way all this distance out to sea.” 

This was on a Sunday—the third morning 
after we had received the order calling us 
south-westwards into the Atlantic from the 
region of the Scillys. As yet we had neither 
seen nor heard anything more of the Natier: 
in fact, we had encountered remarkably few 
vessels at all, for our course took us somewhat 
out of the beaten track. Once we espied a 
long, low, four-funnelled form on the horizon, 
moving along rapidly in the same direction as 
our own. She was soon out of sight, however, 
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cutting across our bows far ahead and vanish- 
ing to the south. Another light cruiser of the 
Scylla class, with a small sprinkling of de- 
stroyers, was to be seen the evening before on 
our port beam: in fact, it would seem as 
though the net were being tightly drawn 
around the eel-like raider. 

“*f wonder what sort of a disguise she will 
adopt this time!” was Wilkins’s speculation. 

“IT don’t know about that,’ returned Mar- 
shall thoughtfully, ‘but how would it be if 
we were to set up a sort of counter-show and 
disguise ourselves too? We might pretend 
we're some sort of troupe of comic Americans 
out for the spree: I will put on false face- 
fungus and ‘ Pay’ can get himself up in a — 
frock coat and gaff-tops’] hat; whilst Fowler 
and Wilkins will do beautifully as our respec- 
tive wives. Admiral Forsyth will, of course, 
look fine as——” : 

But we never heard what it was that would 
so enhance the natural appearance of our 
Captain, for at that moment Sparkins came 
running up the steps on to the bridge, his face 
fairly gleaming with suppressed excitement. 
He carried a small chit of paper in his hand. 

*°S.0.8S.!°? he cried. ‘* Where’s the Cap- 
tain, sir?” 

Now the Captain had heard from his bridge 
cabin the sound of Sparkins’s rushing footsteps 
on the steps and, guessing that they might 
mean something important and exciting, had 
followed them up quickly, arriving on the 
upper bridge almost as soon as his precursor. 
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**S.0.8S.?7 he repeated. ‘* Where? what 
bearings? That’s the Natter’s work again, Pll 
wager my life. Quick! we must get her this 
time at any cost. Port your helm a little — 
we'll steer a bit more westward. Lavinia, you 
say is the ship which called you? Can you 
speak her still ? ”’ 

‘© No, sir,’’ replied Sparkins: ‘‘ she told me 
she was sinking and gave her name and bear- 
ings, but after that I.could get nothing more 
out of her. I’m afraid she’s already gone, sir.”’ 

** Well, we may be able to save some poor 
devils if we’re quick enough,” said the Cap- 
tain. 

‘* By Jove!’ he exclaimed, ‘“‘ what a won- 
derful invention this wireless is! How in- 
finitely greater it is to have planned this means 
of saving thousands of living souls than the 
most diabolical ruse for killing millions!” 


It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
of this sunny Sunday when we came up within 
sight of the bearings given us in the Lavinia’s 
message of distress. At first there was no sign 
of any vessel of any sort or description, and 
we feared that the worst had befallen her'; 
but presently the man on the look-out in the 
crow’s-nest reported a couple of masts on the 
horizon, and next a couple of funnels. As the 
Utopia drew nearer we, too, saw them, and . 
when the hull of the vessel hove in sight we 
noticed that she seemed to lie awkwardly in 
the water. Her stern—which was towards us 
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—was right down below the level of her bows 
—almost touching the surface of the sea; so 
it appeared to us from a distance. Soon we 
were close enough to observe the name painted 
in big letters on her stern. Shé was indeed 
the Lavinia. And she was flying the Red 
Ensign. 

** A nice mess the Huns have made of her!” 
said the Captain angrily. “‘I wonder how 
many poor devils have gone under. Look 
how battered her decks are! Doesn’t seem to 
be a soul on board. Let’s signal her.” 

We did so, but there was no answer from the 
Lavinia: in fact, not a soul appeared. She 
seemed to be a biggish ship—about eight 
thousand tons, I should say—painted grey, 
and was evidently a passenger liner by the 
look of her, so far as we could make out any- 
thing definite through the heaps of tangled 
scrap iron and wood which lined and formed 
her decks. 

““The Huns have probably carried every 
living soul away from her: killed the men, 
tortured the women, and all that sort of thing,”’ 
was Admiral Forsyth’s explanation of the 
Lavinia’s silence. 


We had prayers on the quarter-deck that 
Sunday evening, and the men of the crew stood 
bareheaded about the Captain, the deck 
hands on the one side and the stokers on the 
other; whilst the little cat sat in the middle 
carefully washing his face at his master’s feet. 

We could not have been more than half a 

16 : 
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dozen miles or so from the stricken Lavinia, 
which we ought to reach easily before sunset. 
In fact, the sky on the western horizon was 
just beginning to be lightly tinged with gold 
and promised a glorious blaze of colour later 


on. 

Thus I thought whilst I stood with bowed 
head like the rest, letting just the tail of my 
eye wander towards the now rapidly changing 
tinted firmament. 

And then, in the middle of the last prayer 
(that beautiful one which pleads with our 
Maker for the safety of those in peril of the 
sea), every neck became suddenly straightened, 
every body rigid; but only for a second, for 
then the earnest prayers were changed to 
sharply repeated orders, and in a flash that 
part of the deck, so lately the scene of our 
devotions, was empty. 

For, from the stern of the Lavinia—yes, that 
battered, half-sunken, red-ensign flying Lavinia 
—a, streak of flame leaped out, followed im- 
mediately by aloud boom. A whistling sound 
—a screech —and a big shell tore up the water 
a hundred yards astern of us. 

‘* Damn !’? cried somebody, regardless of 
his recent prayer-making. ‘Strike me pink 
if that ain’t the old Natter ’erself all the time! 
Come on, lads, into her! This is her last lap 
—or ours!” 

The Natter, whose stern was rising again on 
the waves to its right level again (by what 
means of discarded ballast 1 know not), had — 
already straddled us with her two big stern 


Nom 
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guns and was now beginning to hit. True, 
we presented our bows to her, but we were so 
close that this made hardly any difference. 
We returned her fire vigorously with all our 
available guns, and to our unmitigated joy saw 
that her for’ard funnel had caught on fire. 

** That’s a real one this time!” I heard 
Fowler yell from the forecastle head. “ She 
can’t have less than those two funnels, surely ! ”’ 

** Port your helm a little, quartermaster!” 
ordered the Captain, *‘ then we can bring our 
stern gun into play. It doesn’t much matter 
now whether we present a greater or a lesser 
target.” 

In fact, things were as desperate as he had 
said. Already the Utopia was scarcely re- 
cognisable as a yacht—or as anything else, for 
that matter. 

The new boatswain ran up the bridge steps 
to Admiral Forsyth. 

‘*Storeroom and after suite’s afire, sir,’’ 
said he hastily: “‘ in fact, we’re simply riddled 
and smashed from stem to stern. We’ve not 
an atom of a chance, sir; her guns are three 
times our size and she’ll blow us out of the sea 
in a minute! Shall we turn and run for 


help—— ?”’ 
‘Turn and run! Holy Saints! Good God! 
Me——!!” But the boatswain was gone, even 


more quickly than he had come. 

Just then a shell came smashing and crash- 
ing through our pantry, blowing it and the 
deck above into a shapeless mass. “ Thank 
my stars that I didn’t have my action station 
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there!’’? I thought. But that pantry shell 
seemed the signal for a veritable tornado of 
fire from the Natter: after which outburst we 
certainly remained afloat, but that was about 
all that could be said for us. Our funnel and 
masts were gone, and the black smoke streamed 
in wild and smothering confusion from a crater 
abaft the bridge where the former had been. 

The Natéer signalled us in English, ordering 
us dictatorially to surrender. We replied to 
her demand in words which I will not repeat 
here, for, although they were very appropriate 
for the occasion, yet they might be calculated 
to shock good people now that the excitement 
is over. But, be this as it may, the practical 
result of our refusal was to incur a fresh out- 
burst of hate from our antagonist, which at 
last succeeded in piercing a hole in our engine- 
room and bursting a couple of boilers simul- 
taneously. At the same time, a shell hit the 
upper bridge and carried away Quartermaster 
Palmer and his wheel, and reduced the greater 
part of the place to scrap iron. Admiral 
Forsyth and Marshall were fortunately leaning 
over the rail at the facther end: the frame- 
work alone had held, so that they now found 
themselves clutching wildly to the rail with 
their feet dangling into space. They con- 
trived to scramble down to the lower bridge, 
where I was stationed, and whence all pro- 
ceedings were now directed. | 

As soon as the steering wheel and its man 
had been carried away, Quartermaster Freake 
had run to our secondary wheel in the stern. 
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and taken up his post thereat. This, how- 
ever, was also hit in the course of time, and 
the brave little quartermaster stretched dying 
on the deck like so many of his fellows. In 
fact; the appearance of the Utopia was that of 
a ghastly shambles. 

We began to settle down in the water. Once 
more the Natter called upon us to surrender. 
Once more we replied to them. 

“*'You may kill our bodies and batter our 
ship out of all recognition,” cried our Captain, 
‘but you'll never force us to surrender: Ill 
fire my magazine first. Hear that, you 
cowards ! ” 

The Utopia was sinking fast. There would 
not be many of us to go down, however, for I 
only saw the Captain, the doctor, Marshall, 
Fowler, Wilkins (who was severely wounded 
in the body), Jeffereys, Gibson, Huntley, and 
Jennings the carpenter left alive out of all 
our fellows on deck. As to what might be the 
state of the engine-room, I simply dared not 
imagine. 

““Comic thing about being on a ship in 
~ action”—I heard a cheery voice at my side, 
and, looking to the spot whence it came, I 
beheld Wilkins with his ghastly wound being 
dressed by the doctor, who also was cut all 
over the head—* comic thing is that there’s 
no retreat—even if one were so disposed — 
however superior may be the forces of the 
enemy! We’re simply boxed in here like rats 
A : trap. Gently, Doc, I can’t bear that. 
Ow 99 
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Yes, 1f was indeed “‘ comic,”? as Wilkins had 
said; but the man who can say so under such 
circumstances is indeed a genius —and some- 
thing more, too. 

Darkness was now falling in good earnest, 
and the flashes from the guns told out vividly 
against the silhouette of our treacherous oppo- 
nent. I turned my eyes to the west, where 
already a magnificent blaze of colour filled the 
skies. All the glorious hues of the sunset 
were there in their rainbow order—the ceru- 
lean giving way to green, the green to yellow, 
the yellow to the vividest orange, the orange 
to deepest crimson, and the crimson in its turn 
to glowing purple. I turned my eyes round 
to the east, and espied afar off in deepening 
gloom the figure of a ship approaching rapidly 
in our direction. 


‘* Anne, Sister Anne, do you see any one coming ?”’ 


I thought; but she was miles away, and— 
whether friend or foe —well out of range. 

‘“‘ Fire in the engine-room spreading rapidly 
to the after-magazine, sir,’’ came Jennings’s 
serious voice at our side. Poor Jennings was 
absolutely heartbroken; not because things 
looked hopeless for his own safety, but because 
his old ship, upon which he had lived for so 
many years and which he regarded almost as 
his own child, had now received her death- 
warrant. | 

‘‘ Fire in the engine-room spreading to the 
after-magazine,’’ repeated the Captain like one 
in a trance; “ then there will be no need for 
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me to fire it myself. Quick!” he cried, 
rapidly collecting himself; ‘‘ we must prevent 
this—my God, we must! Flood the maga- 
zine |” 

Fowler and I (for our guns and their crews 
had long ago been put out of action) made to- 
wards the fire-hose on the forward part of the 
quarter-deck, where it lay as it had fallen from 
the hand of the man who had been killed in the 
act of using it. But we could not reach the 
hose: it was surrounded by a ring of raging 
flames. | 

“* I don’t care a cuss,”’ said Fowler, clenching | 
his teeth, “‘I’m going to get at that fire-hose 
if I get grilled or devilled in the attempt. 
There’s no other means of flooding the maga- 
zine—at least, not at present,” he added 
significantly, with a glance at the rapidly 
rising water-line. 

** Don’t, don’t!’? I cried: ‘it will not be 
of the slightest use if you do. See, the pipes 
are all burnt through and stinking like h—! 
You'll only burn yourself needlessly. My 
God! look at the Natter!!” 

He looked, and we both saw, in the place of 
our enemy, a mountainous sheet of flame; a 
flame vigorous and awful, so vivid was its blaze 
against the lesser light of the setting sun. 
There followed the most appalling explosion I 
have ever heard, and the sea shook. 

Still involuntarily holding his ears, Fowler 
asked: ‘“‘ Who can have done that? for 
we’ve been out of action for the last five 
minutes,” 
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‘‘There’s Jeffereys,”’ said I, pointing to the 
solitary figure at the solely effective stern gun 
pounding away like a madman. “‘ But there’s 
also that, and it’s getting nearer. Ah! she’s 
near enough to fire. There she goes!” 

““T believe it’s the Scylla again,” said 
Fowler after a moment’s inspection; “ but 
that chap Jeffereys ought to get the V.C. 
Just look at him! he’s trying to climb down 
the shell shaft into the magazine now that the 
Natter’s blown up. Let’s go and help him: 
it’s the last chance we have of saving ourselves 
from the same fate. We must get every shell 
dumped overboard before the fire reaches them, 
or we’re a back number. By the way, have 
you blown out your safety waistcoat ? What’s 
the good of having those toys if you don’t use 
them when they’re wanted! Whew! our 
after-deck—just look at it, man! We shall all 
go to kingdom-come in a minute. The fire’s 
got a hold, too: it’s all like a furnace below. 
Wonder how poor old Jarvis is! burnt to a 
cinder, I’m afraid.” 

I leant over the rail of the lofty quarter-deck 
and saw that the whole of the middle and after- 
part of the ship’s hull was aflame, the fire 
spurting out of the ports like serpents and 
even licking up on to the main deck; besides, 
the heat was becoming intolerable. But the 
main trouble was this—it had almost reached 
the magazine ! 

Just then a great flame from the engine-room 
came shooting up through the space where the 
funnel had been, which was just abaft the 
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bridge. Our passage aft was thus cut off: 
besides which, the lower bridge was immedi- 
ately enveloped in fire, and Admiral Forsyth 
got caught in it. Quick as thought, Marshall 
dashed in, seized and dragged him out; but 
the Captain was half-suffocated and horribly 
mauled about his legs, so that he could not 
move, or even stand upright. 
“Save yourselves!’’ he ordered faintly, 
** and let me die with my ship. It will not be 
many seconds now’’: and he looked at the 
furnace raging rapidly sternwards, feeding its 
force upon everything within its grasp. The 
ship was fast sinking, too. 


** Anne, Sister Anne, do you see any one coming ?” 


The dingy form of a cruiser was momentarily 
becoming larger; but would she arrive in 
time ? 

‘* Every man for himself !!” 

Marshall caught up the fainting Captain on 
to his great shoulders. ‘‘Come along, sir: 
it’s now or never !”’ | 

But the Captain would not. “Save your- 
self,” said he. “I shall be the last on my 
ship, and as I cannot walk i 

‘** But you are on my back,” pleaded Mar- 
shall, ““so you must needs therefore be the 
last to leave your ship.” 

Admiral Forsyth smiled sadly. “ No,” he 
said, ‘it is not fair that I should take advan- 
tage of your offer.” So very reluctantly did 
the navigator place his human burden on to 
an untouched space on the deck. 
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_ Damn it!” he exclaimed: “ If it weren’t 
for my little wife——’”’ 


The next I knew about anything at all on 
this earth (or rather sea) was a horrible cold, 
clammy, and altogether beastly sensation, 
which, coming immediately on top of my recent 
grilldom and devildom, seemed so violent a 
contrast that I made certain I must catch 
bronchitis on the spot. 

I remember feeling very dazed, and think- 
ing I should like to rest a while, so made as if 
to walk to my room on the quarter-deck : but 
lo! when I came to strike out with my legs, 
they encountered naught but stubborn, resist- 
ing water. Something weighed down upon 
my head. I felt it: it was soft and yielding, 
and alive, for it clung on all the tighter when I 
touched it. It was “ Archibald,”’ the little 
cat, though Heaven knows how he had come 
to be there. At last the truth dawned upon 
me and I knew that I was floating on the ocean 
—the cold, merciless Atlantic—and that only 
my head, with its little living burden, remained 
above the surface. I felt irresistibly buoyed 
up, and remembered with a flash of relief 
that I had taken Fowler’s advice about my 
safety-waistcoat. 

But where was Fowler? I could not see 
him. Where was my ship? I could not see 
a sign of her. It was quite dark, except for 
the small streak of rosy light on the western 
horizon, where a big blood-red orb sank lower, 
lower, lower. I watched it, fascinated, It 
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seemed so characteristic of our whole human 
life, this glowing orb. A little more than an 
hour ago the sun was shining brightly, whilst 
four-score men were as hale and happy as 
could be, fired with patriotic enthusiasm ; 
and now there remained but a solitary sur- 
vivor. 
And that lonely one was myself. 


‘* Anne, Sister Anne, do you see any one coming ?”’ 


But this time help came, too late. 

And now it all flashed in upon my mind in 
one ghastly stream of horror —that last awful 
scene: the rending of the ship as she tore and 
burst asunder; the cries of agony of those 
hurled away —some right from the depths of 
the flaming engine-room; the roar and howl 
of the dreadful explosion; and, lastly, the set 
figure of our Captain, who would be the last to 
go down, with his ship. 


And so does the sun go down gloriously at 
the close of many a little day, and for a few 
brief moments our eyes seem to pierce through 
its rainbow” radiance into a mighty hidden 
world beyond. 

So ends our little day, and so again will rise 
the morrow’s dawn. 


THE END 
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